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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


In the affairs of Spain, “rumour” has so often become an event, 
or has been dissipated as an idle dream, according to the recep- 
tion of the rumour itself, that some importance attaches to a do- 
minant rumour of the day, according to which the succession to 
the throne, after Queen Isabella, is to be modified by a revival of 
the Salic law. The probability of the rumour is increased by the 
fact that it is gravely discussed in journals which support the 
policy of Lord Palmerston. 

The chief advantage anticipated from such a step is obvious : 
it would cut the Gordian knot of the dispute between France and 
England. It would in fact be a compromise between all the 
parties to the dispute about the Spanish succession. Reserving 
the rights of Queen Isabella, the actual occupant of the throne, 
it would yield great part of what has been claimed by the par- 
tisans of Don Carlos and by the French. According to the 
rumour, the whole of the Carlist pretension would not be 
conceded, because the second branch would still be excluded in 
favour of the third branch, represented by Don Francisco de 
Paula. But the French, it is to be presumed, would be conci- 
liated by the recognition of their principle of succession, while 
the more immediate object of their intrigues, the coronation of 
the Dutchess of Montpensier, would be prevented in a manner 
the least humiliating to the pride of French diplomacy. Eng- 
Jand would carry out her vindication of Queen Isabella’s claim, 
and the exclusion of the Absolutist Carlos ; but would yield every- 
thing else. No party would be quite satisfied, but each might 
derive consolation from the partial submission of its antago- 
nists. 

It is also calculated that the readmission of the Salic law would 
— from the Northern Powers, who are prejudiced against 
emale succession, a recognition of the Spanish Government ; 
the effect of which would be, that France and England would 
not be the only powers represented at Madrid, and a very incon- 
venient diplomatic jealousy would be diminished by the diffusion 
of diplomatic competition. In other words, by conceding the 
Salic law, Spaniards would purchase for their crown the sanction | 
of the Northern Powers; and England would obtain the residence 
of Austrian, Prussian, and Russian Ministers at Madrid, to play 
off against the clever and unscrupulous Bressons and De Glucks- 
bergs of France. 

Any direct and practical advantages that the change of suc- 
cession would confer on Spain do not appear. If the Salic law is 
proper, there is no logical force in the exclusion of the second 

ranch. The Count of Montemolin, if he has not set the Thames 
on fire during his residence at Mivart’s Hotel, has negatively 
made rather a favourable impression in this country. He has ex- | 
hibited none of his parents’ overstrained enthusiasm for absolute 
dominion. There does‘not seem to be any reason for preferring | 
the members of the third branch to the two others. Don Fran- | 
cisco de Paula is a worthy simpleton; Don Francisco d’Assiz, 
the King Consort, is out of the question—his incapacity is | 
ascertained ; Don Enrique is a scatterbrained sailor. If any | 
evidence can be trusted, the balance of ability and tact seems 
to lie in favour of the young ladies of the first branch. Queen 
Isabella even shines in comparison with her male relatives ; and 
Donna Luisa is reputed to be clever. One does not see, there- 
fore, what possible good a change of succession could do to Spain 
Itself ; and if there were a change of succession, the particular se- | 
lection indicated is about the worst. No one is so dangerous in 
power as a fool. 

The arrangement is one to which Great Britain could not be a 
party without a manifest sacrifice of consistency. Lord Palmer- 
ston has always supported the will of Ferdinand and opposed the | 
assertion of the Salic law in Spain; to maintain his policy, we | 
have expended blood and treasure without stint; and to change | 
our course NOW, except upon conviction—except we were able to | 
declare Sincere CONVeIsien to the helief in the ahealnte merits of 








| 


the Salic law—would exhibit a degree of weakness and levity not 
a little detrimental to our influence in Europe. 

A still larger objection presents itself. The advantages antici- 
pated from the compromise are applicable only to the temporary 
state of circumstances; and it is poor wisdom to make lasting 
arrangements for the sake of temporary advantages. 





An accident of the most trifling nature happens to the Duke de 
Nemours, and all France trembles. Rebellion and assassination 
are such familiar ideas, that a casualty in sporting cannot happen 
without suggesting a murder and a change of dynasty! The 
Prince de Fcinville by some bungling carelessness lets his gun 
go off, and a grain of small shot is lodged in the Duke his 
brother’s face. Such accidents are common enough in England 
among Cockney sportsmen, and are not unprecedented anywhere 
among sailors. But so black is the construction now put upon 
mishaps in France, that the loyal think it incumbent upon 
them to disbelieve the occurrence ; attempts are made to conceal 
the name of the awkward sportsman, as if he might be thought a 
Cain, to be confounded with the common run of regicides; and 
the accident is voluminously discussed by the journals. What a 
state of internal disorder in the social fabric do such symptoms 
indicate! 


If the rulers of Italy are of accord, they do not as yet go fast 
enough for the people, and the progress of the peaceful revolution 
is hastened by the popular impatience. The record of the jour- 
nalist can barely keep pace with the march of events: now some 
great movement occurs in Rome, now the sounds of revolt in the 
Neapolitan domains penetrate through the muffling of the press ; 
now the scene is shifted to Lucca, to Leghorn, to Genoa; and 
the Austrians cannot keep stillness even in their own territory. 

We last week learned the ready concession yielded by the 
Grand Duke of Lucca to the demands of his subjects: he 
retracted, but only to make his concession the more complete. 
After his soleenel aonienmaiien Charles Louis ran off, like Louis 
the Sixteenth, and repudiated his concessions : a deputation was 
sent to bring him back: he declined to go home, but offered to 
appoint a Regency with the chief of the popular ——— at its 
head: the managers of the revolution were not to be thus foiled, 
they threatened to confiscate the Duke’s goods ; on which he re- 
turned with haste, and did all that he was required todo. It 
has been ascertained, therefore, who is master in Lucca. 

Tuscany benetited by this great political experiment on the ob- 
duracy of princes: the people called upon the Grand Duke 
Leopold to hasten his concessions, and he complied at once. 
A national guard is now the guardian of order in Tuscany. It 
has therefore been ascertained who is master there. 

Parma, a small quasi- Austrian dutchy, seems disposed to follow 
Lucca. 

A similar spirit has been manifested in all parts of the Italian 
territory, though it takes an endless variety of shapes: in Sicily 
and Calabria, it is armed revolt; in the towns of the Roman 
States, it is fervid and clamorous loyalty to Pius the Ninth; in 
Genoa, it is exulting displays in honour of the old expulsion of 
the Austrians; in Piedmont, it is suggestive cries in praise of 
Charles Albert. In many places “the Jtalian flag,” a tricolor, 
has been unfurled, instead of the flags of the separate states ; an 
among the cries has been been one for a “ King of Italy.” 

But the most significant of all demonstrations, perhaps, is the 
outbreak at Milan, the capital and head-quarters of Austrian Italy. 
The arrival of a new Archbishop was the occasion for a sudden 
and irrepressible burst of cries to the honour of the Prelate’s 
spiritual lord, the Sovereign Pontiff : the authorities were alarmed, 
and tried to suppress the popular feeling by force of arms; in the 
attempt they sustained a damaging repulse, and a few days 
later were fain to establish a military occupation of their own 
capital. The Milanese have not yet revolted; but the hint must 
alarm the Austrians. 

It is not wonderful, therefore, that the communications from 
Vienna to Rome are said to be couched in language that grows 
more and more conciliatory. Austria, if she knew her own in- 
terests, would not repel, but would invoke the intervention of 
Pius the Ninth in reconstructing the political constitution of the 
Italian states. 


One of the most remarkable incidents of our day is the dis- 
cussion now going on between the working people and the masters 
of the factory districts, as to the best mode of counteracting the 
excessive depression which beats down prices and wages. The 
fact of a discussion in perfect friendship and good faith to find out 
the best course for all, is in itself an important innovation, and one 
which we hope will be followed up. We have always had that it 
was impossible, even if it were desirable, to prevent combina- 
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tions of workmen, and that the true policy was to encourage such 
combinations to be more complete, so that workmen and masters 
should be able to come to a thorough understanding on the several 
and mutual interests: the present discussion exhibits a happy 
commencement of such a practice. We see, indeed, that old tur- 
bulent traders in “turn-outs” are in their vocation ; but the 
masters must supersede that dangerous leadership of the people by 
frankness and good faith in their communications. 

As to the merits of the matter under consideration, we venture 
to think that the question has not yet been placed on its true 
footing. The supply of raw cotton is short, of manufactured 
cotton redundant ; and the workmen propose a total suspension of 
labour until the balance be restored between material and product, 
supply and demand, expenditure and remuneration. Prima facie, 
the suggestion seems judicious; on a closer view, weighty ob- 
jections start up. A total cessation of work in factories implies 
@ total cessation in all subsidiary employments, and hence such a 
total suspension in the circulation of money as must tend to pre- 
vent retail dealers from continuing their trade, and from giving 
that credit on which the factory hands depend for subsistence in 
the interval. At the same time, a total suspension of work would 
entail loss on the manufacturers through the damage to ma- 
chinery which notoriously results from absolute rest. A total 
suspension of labour, therefore, involves more positive loss than 
the mere suspension of wages and sales, On the other hand, the 
time is a very proper one for considering whether masters and 
men cannot come to some arrangement for carrying out the true 
spirit of a “short-time” law—an equalization of work over the 
whole year, so that there never shall be absolute idleness nor ex- 
cessive protraction of working hours. It would be for the advan- 
tage of all parties if they would survey their interests and plans 
With a view to “the long run.” And, if we might be bold to 
offer a suggestion, we should say that, for present purposes, in- 
stead of a total suspension, it would be best to ascertain what 
minimum amount of employment would suffice to keep the ma- 
chinery in repair and to keep up the requisite circulation of cash 
in the district, and to spread that amount of work as equally as 
possible over the interval proposed for total suspension. 

The occasion has been seized by Protectionist writers as exempli- 
fying the hollgwness of Free-trade promises. “The Free-traders,” 
says one, “ have had everything their own way in the Legisla- 
ture. The policy of Protection is dead, that of Free Trade lives ; 
but where is the improvement of the social condition of the la- 
bouring classes of England?” Real Free-traders, however, were 
not so silly as to expect from the success of their doctrine more 
than it could bestow. Free trade is nothing but freedom for 
trade to find its own best distribution by the index of profit: it 
does not rule the seasons; nor can it at once teach men all the 
results which are the slowly and incessantly accumulating fruits 
of continued experience. The present commercial distress has 
many causes,—adverse seasons, for cotton as well as for corn; 
over-speculation in railway enterprises, which have been squeezed 
into unreasonably brief space of time; over-trading in manufac- 
tures, immense over-trading for individuals in corn, with several 
other causes. One that is not kept sufficiently in view is the ex- 
cessive complication of our commercial systems, which interposes 
80 many stages between the real want of the consumer and the 
ultimate supply by the maker, that the joint effect of supply and 
demand which is theoretically said to regulate the market is dis- 
turbed by a number of distracting influences. There is no effec- 
tual check on over-trading except its disastrous consequence— 
bankruptcy : that for a time thins the market, and imposes on 
traders the poor discretion of “ panic”; but it exercises no true 
power of prevention. One of the best means to mitigate and 
counteract this tendency would be a sound and well-understood 
Cooperation between masters and men in applying the principle 
of “ short time.” 








Che Metropolis. 


The revision ©? the list of Parliamentary voters for the City of London 
commenced on ‘Thursday, before Mr. T. Y. M‘Christie, the Revising Bar- 
rister; who took his seat in the Court of Common Pleas at Guildhall. 

At a meeting of the Court of Aldermen, on Tuesday, held for the de- 
spatch of routin? business, the Reverend Mr. Cowan was appointed Chap- 
lain to the Giltspur Street Compter. 

In the course of the proceedings, Mr. Alderman Sidney, seeing Mr. 
Alderman Wood in his place, begged to ask whether it was "> intent Ju 
on Michaelmas Day to contest the return of Mr. Alderma P ue us the 
next in rotation to serve the office of Lord Mayor? Mr. Aidefman Wood 
said, the support he had received last year, and expected on the present 
occasion, would have encouraged him to do so; but the very precarious 
state of his wife’s health forbade it. She was ina state that rendered it 
impossible that she could take her part in the honours and hospitalities of 
the Mansionhouse during the coming year, and he should therefore decline 
serving. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday, for the despatch 
of business. Mr. Taylor brought up the report of the Secondaries and 
City Courts Committee on the allegation that some years ago the last ap- 
pointment of the Clerkship to the County of Middlesex was sold by one of 
the Under Sherifis. The report stated, that “upon further investigation, 
and upon the solemn assurance of the suspected official that the situation 
had not been sold, and additional testimony in proof of the incorrectness of 
the charge, the gentleman supposed to have been a party to the sale of the 
place was completely exonerated from reproach or insinuation.” Subse- 
quently a discussion took place on a motion brought forward by Mr. T. 
White, that the Court subscribe a sum of money in aid of the fund for 
purchasing Shakspere’s house. The opposition was headed by Mr. Ander- 
ton; who submitted as an amendment “That the question be not put.” 





On a division, there appeared—for the amendment, 62 Commoners, 5 A]- 
dermen, 2 tellers; for the motion, 36 Commoners, 2 tellers; majorit 
against the motion, 31. Sir Peter Laurie gave notice of a motion that q 
sum of money be subscribed by the Court towards the erection of a suitable 
monument in the Metropolis in honour of William Shakspere: Sir Peter 
had just been in Scotland, and his Shaksperian enthusiasm had been fired 
by the sight of the Scott monument at Edinburgh. ° 

The Commissioners of City Sewers met on Tuesday, in the Guildhall, 
for the purpose of receiving the report of their Sub-Committee on the pro- 
secution of various sanatory improvements in the City. The report stated, 
that the Sub-Committee had effected an arrangement with the New River 
Company for giving a larger supply of water to the courts and alleys in the 
different City wards. Measures had also been taken to survey and cause 
to be cleansed the houses, cellars, &c., in about eighty courts and alleys, 
The report suggested the expediency of an application to Parliament next 
session for procuring an extension of the powers at present exercised by 
the Commissioners. The report was unanimously adopted. 

At a full meeting of the St. Pancras Directors and Guardians of the Poor, 
on Tuesday, it was decided that the charges made against the Master of 
the Workhouse, of harshly treating George Whitfield, a pauper, had not 
been proved on any one point, and were unfounded. 


A Court of Proprietors was held at the Bank of England on Thursday, 
to consider the dividend. The Governor announced that the Court of Di- 
rectors had agreed to a dividend of 44 per cent for the half-year ending the 
10th October next, without deduction on account of Income-tax. After 
making this dividend, the Directors would be able to add 26,416. to the 
“rest.” In answer to a question, the Governor stated the amount of the 
“ rest ” to be 3,270,754/.; and the amount divided among the proprietors at 
4} per cent would be 654,878/. The motion for paying a dividend of 4} 
per cent having been agreed to, a General Court was fixed to be holden on 
Wednesday next, to obtain the confirmation of a general ballot of proprie- 
tors. A long discussion arose on a proposition by Mr. Parry de Winton, 
that the Court of Directors should convene a special meeting of the pro- 
prietors to consider the existing by-laws and regulations concerning the 
election of Governor and Deputy-Governor, with a view to prevent the re- 
currence of such events as a bankruptcy. The Governor objected to the 
proposal, as informal and ill-timed; and it was subsequently withdrawn, 
Mr. Jones Loyd, however, though himself objecting, observed that the dis- 
cussion would be beneficial, and that in six months time it might lead to 
practical results. 


A public meeting was held on Wednesday evening, at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, to consider the question of intramural interment. The 
chair was occupied by Mr. Bond Cabbell. Mr. G. A. Walker, the author 
of Gatherings from Graveyards, enlarged on the enormities of the practice, 
and furnished some curious statistics— 

An acre of ground would, according to Mr. Chadwick, give decent burial to 
only 136 adult bodies per annum. What, then, must be the result, when in some 
of the graveyards of the Metropolis upwards of three thousand bodies per acre 
were interred annually? The following were the numbers interred annually in 
some of the principal burying-places connected with the Established Church. In 
St. Andrew's Undershaft, the average per acre was 1,278; in Portugal Street 
burying-ground, 1,021; in St. Dunstan’s Fleet Street, 1,182; in St. Dunstan’s-in- 
the-East, 1,210; in St. John’s Clerkenwell, 3,073; in St. Mary’s-at-Hill, 1,159; 
in St. Olave, Tooley Street, 1,257; in St. Swithin’s, 1,760. At the Dissenting 
burial-places the numbers were equally striking. In Wicliffe Chapel, Stepney, 
the average per acre was 1,210; in Enon Chapel, Woolwich, 1,080; Parker Row, 
Dockhead, 1,613; Moorfields, 1,210; Cannon Street, 1,109. He would state the 
amount which had been paid for interment at Enon Chapel, Clement's Lane, 
Strand, during a number of years: the first funeral took place under that chapel 
on the 6th of October 1822, and the total within the first year was 144/. lds. 6d.; 
the grand total which had been received for burial up to 1838, in a cellar mea- 
suring 59 feet by 29 feet, was 9511. 5s. . 

Resolutions were passed unanimously, denouncing the practice of bury- 
ing the dead in the midst of the living, as disgraceful, and dishonourable to 
the national character; authorizing petitions to Parliament; and suggest- 
ing the formation of a fund to promote the objects of the meeting. 


The inquest on the sufferers by the explosion of the boiler of the Cricket 
steamer was resumed on Tuesday. Important evidence was given. _John 
Edwards deposed, that he had twice been employed as stoker on board the Cricket; 
for the second time about a month in April last. Before that period, one Kent 
was the engineer; but in April he was succeeded by Clark. The engine went 
well under Kent’s management. “After Clark had joined a few days, the vessel 
began to fall off in her speed, and about the same time the steam began to escape 
from the trannions of the engine. The captain and superintendent complained of 
the vessel falling off in her speed. About the middle of April, Clark began to tie 
down the safety-valves of the engines. I saw him tie them repeatedly. He did 
it by taking two pieces of spun yarn, and, attaching them to the end of the lever, 
brought them down in front of the boiler, anc tied them io two spike-nails which 
were driven into a beam that ran athwart the vessel. When the safety-valves 
were so tied it was impossible for them to act. They continued to be so tied al- 
most continually for a fortnig:.i. Occasionally, when the steamer was alongside 
the pier, they were cast loose; but they were immediately made fast again when 
the vessel was under way. I frequently myself let them go as we came alongside 


| the pier, when Clark’s back was turned; but he soon secured them again, and re- 


buked me for interfering.” One Sunday, Clark had been drinking, and he tied 
down the valves when the vessel reached the pier; witness loosed them, but the 
engineer again made them fast. When the valves were tied the mercury soon in- 
dicated a pressure of some forty-four pounds, and then the water rising with the 
mercury prevented a higher pressure being denoted. Edwards had complained to 
the “ captain” of the valves being tied. When the valves were loose they rose at & 
forty-pound pressure. Clark had put a bar of iron over the levers of the valves 
to keep them down. He was on good terms with Clark, except with respect to 
the tying of the valves. After the Sunday, witness left the Cricket and went on 
board the Bee. A week after, he was dismissed, because he had made such an 
“oration” about the tying of the valves on the Sunday. He had since been em- 
ployed in the Magnet, and had been discharged for having words with the master. 
‘There were four valves, two of which were tied; the others were screw valves, and 
Clark could not fasten these. Mr. Meecham, the foreman to the maker of the 
boiler, had ordered the valves not to be tied; but Clark paid no attention to this. 

Mr. William Williams, an engineer of Ashford, volunteered evidence. About 
two months ago, he was a senger in the Cricket. ‘Looking from the deck 
upon the dome of the boiler and the valves, I saw a spun yarn attached to the 
end of the lever of one of the safety-valves. The spun yarn was passed below 
into the engine-room, and felt tight, as if something was attached to it. I ob- 
served to my brother that the safety-valve was tied down. The boat was ny 
running. I noticed the circumstance about three minntes-” Llewellyn Wil- 
liams. brother of the last. witness, corroborated, hiv evidence. Herman W rede, @ 
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nger on the Sunday before the explosion, saw two valves fastened down by 


ropes: resolved not to have another “ha’porth.” Mr. Crace, a surveyor, was in 
the Cricket at the time of the explosion; and while the boat was at the pier there 
was no sound of steam escaping. Williana Warren gave this evidence—* I am 
engineer in the King’s College workshop. I have been several times on board the 
Cricket steam-boat. About the middle of April last, I took, on board the Cricket, 
a trip to London Bridge; and when I got there I found there was no steam blow- 
ing off. I looked into the steam-box, and discovered a piece of spun yarn tied to 
the end of the lever of the safety-valve; the string was tied near the end of the 
falcrum, so as to prevent the steam from blowing off. I went down into the 
engine-room, and saw a man stoking. I then observed two ropes, the one I men- 
tioned and another, each attached to a valve. These valves belonged to two 
boilers. The ropes were fastened to a beam. I shook them, and found them 
yery tight indeed. The safety-valves were of no use while in this state. I made 
an observation of that kind to the stoker; and he said, ‘Oh! that is nothing.’ 
‘Oh! a’nt it?’ said 1; and I immediately got on deck and went to the furthest end 
of the boat. About the latter end of the same month, I was on board again, and 
found the valves at liberty. I was also on board the Cricket the Wednesday be- 
fore she blew up. I then found that both the valves were fastened down as before. 
I got off the boat as soonas I could. I saw the ropes while on deck. 
report of the circumstance to anybody. I came here to give evidence at the in- 
stance of Professor Cowper, who said it was my duty to do so.” If the screw 
valves had been in proper order, the steam should have escaped by them when the 
others were fastened. 

Mr. Smith, a distiller, of Bedford Square, said he was one of the proprietors of 
the boat; the others were Mr. Foreman, Alderman seg, and Mr. William 
Corry. The Cricket was entirely contracted for by Mr. Joyce. He had never 
heard of the tying of the valves, though he was constantly on board to look after 
the men, till Kdwards complained; Clark then denied that he had done anything 
of the kind. Clark was considered a skilful man, and was paid good wages—3/. 
aweek. [Mr. Herne, a juror, here remarked, that he was on board one of the 
company’s boats on Saturday last, and he then saw the valves were tied down. ] 
The machinery of the Cricket was expensive; no outlay was spared; the total 
cost of the steamer was 2,550/. Joseph Butters, an engineering fitter, stated 


=“; 


that he had occasionally driven the Cricket; about the last week in April he | 
When he had gone one journ-y he | 


drove the steamer during Clark’s absence. 
discovered that the valves had been tied; and he immediately cut the ropes, in 
some excitement at the danger he had been in. The examination of this witness 
closed Tuesday's proceedings. 


Many witnesses were examined on Wednesday; and not a little contradictory | 


Pater, stoker of the boat, stated that he had 


and confused evidence was given. 
Henry Haisman was the engineer 


never seen Clark do anything to the valves. 


on the day of the disaster: witness and Haisman had quitted the engine-room a | 


few minutes before the explosion, though he admitted that it was the duty of 
both to have remained below. Clark appointed him, and could discharge him. 
He had sometimes driven the engine, though before he entered the company’s 
service he had been porter at a seed-warehouse. He had seen strings hanging 
down from the levers of the valves of the Ant, Bee, and Cricket; he had never 
seen such things in other steamers. Mr. Nash, secretary to the company, said 


that Edwards had reported to him that Clark had tied down the safety-valves, | 


and he entered the report in a book; but he had never looked at the boilers him- 
self to see whether the statement was true. Edwards was discharged after he 
had run about the deck and proclaimed to the passengers that the valves were 
tied; but the witness denied that the man was dismissed for this—the engineers 
did not like him, and instead of addressing the passengers on the business of the 
valves he should have reported to the “ proper authorities.” Some witnesses said 
they heard the steam blowing off just before the explosion; while others contra- 
dicted this point-blank. Martin, the captain of the Cricket, deposed that he had 
never seen the valves tied: he had seen pieces of rope attached to the levers, but 
it had been explained to him that these were merely to shake the valves if they 
stuck. He couldn't say that he had seen Clark drunk; but he knew that he 
“usually took a great deal of beer.” The investigation was again adjourned, to 
Saturday. 


At the Mansionhouse, on Wednesday, John Overston, the man who shot Mr. 
Crawley the wine-merchant, was brought up again for examination, and was 
committed for trial. Mr. Crawley, who had quite recovered, mentioned that the 
prisoner had often made anxious inquiries about his health, and had expressed 
astonishment at his own conduct. 

Haywood and Alexander, the men charged with forging and uttering checks, 
were finally examined, and committed. 

A number of young men have complained to the Magistrate at Worship Street 
Police-office, of very hard treatment from one who was to have made their for- 
tunes. A person residing at Islington had advertised for a number of men of en- 
terprising disposition, to whom he proposed to give instructions in surveying, and 


then to find employment for them on a line of railway “then in hand” in Middle- | 


Sex. Young men arrived from all parts: the advertiser represented himself as 
the surveyor of a railway from Willesden to Finchley; the applicants were to pay 


him three guineas for a fortnight’s instruction, and then he was to give them | 


employment on the railway. The fee was paid; some pretended instruction was 
given; but no employment and salary were forthcoming, excuses taking their 
place. Eventually it was discovered that the railway “then in hand ” had no ex- 
istence. The Magistrate said he could not assist the young men: they had bet- 
ter consult a solicitor as to proceeding against the “surveyor” for obtaining 
money under false pretences. 

Mr. Charles Ellerman, an “ agent,” of Pelham Place, Brompton, has been 
taken into custody on a charge of having been concerned in the recent manufac- 
ture of counterfeit Turkish piastres. It is alleged that he got the false coin ship- 

to Turkey as “ iron nails.” The accused was taken to Marlborough Street 
olice-office, on Thursday; and the Magistrate authorized his removal to Birming- 


Some of the noncommissioned officers of the Scots Fusiliers and a party of those 
of the Grenadier Guards had agreed, lately, to row a match on the Thames; and 
on Saturday evening the Scots Fusilier crew practised on the river. In returning 
home, between Pimlico and Nine Elms, a steamer was met crossing the stream; 
Some confusion arose; the steamer struck the boat, and it was upset: three of 
the soldiers were saved; but the fourth, Drill-Sergeant Paton, and Emery the 
Queen's swan-keeper, who was steering, perished. 

One of the cheap omnibuses running from Hungerford Market to the Hamp- 
stead Road met with a serious accident on Sunday afternoon. While laden with 
twelve passengers inside and nine out, in passing up Tottenham Court Road, the 

id axle broke, and the vehicle pitched over on its side. The inside passengers 
— with a fright and a number of cuts from the broken windows, but those 
on the roof were less fortunate: one gentleman’s leg was broken; another suf- 


fered dislocation of the shoulder; while others were hurt less severely. The | 


axletree was found to have been made of very bad material. 


The Probinces. 


, The cotton-spinning business in Manchester and its neighbourhood con- 





tinues very depressed, and exhibits no visible signs of immediate amend- | 


ment. The numbers either thrown entirely out of employment or put on 
short time is always luereasing. The operatives entirely unemployed may 
be stated at 7,000, and those on shut time at 6,000, ia round numbors 


1 made no | 


whether it would not be better at once to close their mills with a view to a 
few weeks total cessation from spinning. Others again (perhaps the ma- 

| jority) are rather in favour of a general and systematic plan of short-time 
working, by which stocks would be reduced and the balance of trade re- 
stored, in which view the majority of the workers are understoood to coin- 
cide. Theré is a decided disinclination on the part of the operatives to 
any reduction in wages, and they would rather cease working altogether 
than submit to diminished rates of remuneration. Some of the large 
houses, it is fully expected, will diminish their production from a half to a 
third. Asa proof of the deficency of employment, it may be stated that 

| the number of unlet houses in Hulme, a large district of the town, has 
increased from between 800 and 900 to above 1,500.—Morning Pust. 

| Mr. Mark Philips, the late Member for Manchester, has addresed a letter 
to the Secretary of the Delegates of the Operative Cotton-spinners of Lan- 
cashire, stating his views in reference to the proposed suspension of factory 
labour. 

“I have long,” says Mr. Philips, “ been of opinion myself that nothing short of 
a discontinuance of work in the cotton-spinning factories, until the raw material 
could accumulate to such an extent as to form a stock equal to the average quan- 
tity left on hand, until the result of the crop of 1847 could be ascertained and 

| began to come forward, could place the trade in a safe position prospectively. 

“ The Delegates appear to take the same view as I have done, but cannot any 
more than myself be blind to the great difficulty of accomplishing such an object. 

“ The first great consideration with me has been the suffering which the entire 
| stoppage of the mills would instantly occasion to the unfortunate operatives them- 
selves; suflering aggravated so intensely by the recent enormous price of bread, 
This consideration has doubtless been foremost, likewise, in the minds of the mill- 
owners; and I rejoice to find that the operatives have appretiated their m tives 
and tender them their thanks for having reduced the period of work, instead of 
reducing wages merely. 1 know instances myself where the losses of millowners 
this year have exceeded 5000 per week by continuing their operations. Ruin 
would be the result of such operations in a short time, and capital sunk is only 
the destruction of the means of future employment. 

“ The employer‘and the employed have each of late been placed in a position of 
great suffering and mental anxiety; a position which I can only too painfully un- 
| derstand, having myself, at no very remote period, been taught it by experience. 

“ Another great difficulty which presented itself, some months ago, to the adop- 
tion of the course now recommended by the operatives, was that many millowners 
had been enabled to secure a stock of cotton at so early a period as to place them 
in a position still to secure some advantage from their operations, or, at all events, 
to protect themselves from positive loss. They could not be expected to consent 
to stop their mills, and throw their operatives out of work, to save others from loss, 
who had not, like themselves, secured a stock of cotton beforehand. Again, con- 
tracts had been entered into, and no doubt contracts exist, too, at the moment we 
are discussing this subject, which must be fulfilled before the millowner could 
close his mill. 

“ Neither can I shut my eyes to the fact that the cessation of the operations of 
| the cotton-mill must instantly affect a large body of labour beyond the mere fac- 
| tory hands. ‘The weaver, the dyer, the printer, the bleacher, &c., must purtake 
more or less it the suspension of labour. The experiment is so bold that it re- 
quires more +); sideration than I can give it here without the advantage of per- 
sonalcomm «ication with en:ployers and employed, before I would venture to attirm 
that the remedy would be less formidable than the disease. 

“T would observe, that the millowners have now waited many months in the 
expectation of an increase, which has failed to manifest itself; and these stocks of 
cotton, bought at an early period, have now probably very greatly diminished, 
or, in the case of many, may now be entirely consumed, which places all millow- 
ners much more on an equality, and leaves them more nearly in that relative posi- 
tion towards each other, both as regard cotton and machinery, which they main- 
| tain under ordinary circumstances. 
| “Providence has blessed us with an abundant harvest; the price of provisions 
| is falling, or certainly ought to fall rapidly, to rates at which men can live in com- 
| fort upon honest industry. Reckless speculation in grain has met with its reward, 

The operative is, therefore, in a position undoubtedly to take his share in th« ex- 
| periment with less intensity of suffering than when provisions were at a famine 
price. 


| Many of the large employers are seriously entertaining the question, 
| 





| At the annual meeting of the East Suffolk Agricultural Society, held 
| last week at Framlingham, the show of stock was far superior both in num- 
ber and quality to any former exhibition. It was attended by many emi- 
nent agriculturists from Italy and Germany, who purchased stock for ex- 
portation. Between three and four hundred gentlemen sat down to dinner 
in the great room of the Castle; the Earl of Stradbroke presiding. In the 
principal speech of the evening, Lord Stradbroke addressed himself par- 
ticularly to the landlords— 

“ When we take into account the altered state of the law as affecting the whole 

| agricultural community, you must admit that this is a matter of very great im- 
portance to all parties. It is, indeed, a subject of paramount interest to both land- 
lord and tenant. We can never think of dissociating those interests, for they imast 
stand or full together. It therefore becomes us to consider in what way both may 
| be most fully sustained. If we have much to contend against, it is only by in- 
| creased efforts that we can hope to triumph. Whoever has travelled through this 
country cannot fail to have observed the different modes of agriculture which are 
practised in various districts. 1 admit that this dissimilarity of operation is in 
instances fairly attributable to peculiarities of soil, together with other loca) cir- 

| cumstances. In some districts we see farms in the highest state of cultivation: 
this is, no doubt, ascribable to the aids of science applicable to husbandry Opera 

| tions; in such places there must have been a considerable outlay of money, with a 
proportionate amount of labour. This state of things is most gratifying to the 
spectator; it not only reflects credit on the occupier of the soil, but is attended by 
inestimable advantage to the poor. But we cannot deny that a less cheering 
prospect meets the eye in other districts: we see vast tracts of land impertectly 
cultivated, the farm-buildings dilapidated, the tenantry in an obviously im- 
poverished condition, in short, all betokening neglect. In such places, it is poinful 
to reflect upon the amount of sufferiug to which the poor are unhappily subjected. 

| Are we not bound to ask what is the cause of all this? Now, then, I maintain 
| that these evils spring from the bad system of farming pursued. If the land does 
not yield more than half the crop that it is capable of producing, the system of 
cultivation must be wrong? The question naturally arises, who is to blame? 
This is delicate ground; but, however unpopular, I shrink not from stating my 

| Opinion fearlessly—I trust not offensively. say, then, that the lan /tiords 
| are the chief culprits; it is the landlords’ fault if farms be not better cul- 
tivated. (Great cheering.) We may call upon the occupier to improve the 
land, but can we expect men of sense to expend their capital without some 
guarantee—without the certainty of such continued occupation as may secure 
both principal and interest to the full extent of the sum expended? (en-wed 
The next question that arises is as to the mode in which that object 

may be best attained. My answer is, by granting leases to deserving ten«uts, 
that is the only way in which the land can be extensively improved. 
Indeed, the question in future should not be whether the tenant be desirous of a 
| loace, hnt rather whether he should be permitted to enter upon the occupation of 


| che ers.) 
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a farm without one. For my own part, I conceive that leases are essential to the 
wellbeing both of the landlord and of the tenant. I mean such form of lease as 
may render it imperative on the occupier. to adhere to a prescribed rotation of 
crops, and which should likewise provide for the employment of such an amount 
of labour as would in the end prove advantageous to the tenant, secure the rights 
of the landlord, and be beneficial to the labourers.” 


There was another “ Berkeley demonstration ” at Gloucester, on Tuesday ; 
and in returning thanks, Mr. Grantley Berkeley brought forward more 
charges against his brother, Earl Fitzhardinge— 

First, then, they found the Lord-Lieutenant coercing his tenants to desert his 
(Mr. Grantley Ber —_ regiment of Yeomanry, simply to cast a shadow of 
undue unpopularity over him. Next, when he found that this fact was discovered, 
by his order his agent sent for one of his commissioned officers, and ordered him 
to assemble the men of his district together. They were summoned, and a letter 
was laid before them by Mr. Joyner Ellis, which they were told to sign, as the 
Lord-Lieutenant had ordered that they should. That letter charged him (Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley) with falsehood, in having stated that the Lord-Lieutenant 
had coerced parties to leave the regiment. Their spokesman, however, declared 
that sooner than sign such an infamous document they would have their arms 
lopped from their bodies. The Lord-Lieutenant next sent for his brother Augus- 
tus, who had never set foot within the Castle for sixteen years, made up the 
yma and coerced that brother to vote against him. A letter from bis brother 
showed him where his affection was; “and I,” said Mr. Berkeley, “ wrote back 
to say I was glad to see he knew where his interest lay.” By his advice, his 
brother the Member for Bristol remained neutral; but he had been told that the 
Member for Bristol received an offer of a sum of money to vote against him. 
He did not know positively that it was true, but he believed it. His brother, 
however, remained neutral; and what was the result? Why, he had received a 
legal notice to quit the house of his father, in which he had always resided. 


Doncaster Races commenced on Tuesday. The weather was favourable, 
and the company tolerably numerous, though exhibiting some falling off in 
caste. The sport was not on the whole very brilliant, three out of the 
five races being tame affairs. The races for the Fitzwilliam and the Cham- 
pagne Stakes were pronounced to be “very exciting”; Mr. Mostyn’s 
Wilderness winning the former, and Mr. B. Green’s Assault the latter. 

On Wednesday, the “ Leger Day,” vast numbers assembled on the’course. 
Excepting for the race of the day, the running was indifferent. At three 
o'clock a select field of eight horses started for the St. Leger Stakes. The 
race was a very animated one: Lord Eglinton’s Van Tromp beat the fa- 
vourite, Mr. Pedley’s Cossack, by a couple of lengths. 

The chief race on Thursday was the Great Yorkshire Handicap, which 
was won by Lord Warwick's Yardley. 

The result of yesterday's sport has been communicated by the electric 
telegraph. Thg principal races were those for the Park Hill Stakes, won 
by Captain O. V« Harcourt’s Ellerdale; for the Cup, won by Mr. Bouverie’s 
War Eagle; the Two-year Old Stakes, won by Mr. B. Green’s Assault; 
and for the Three-year Old Stakes, won by Mr. Payne’s Clementina. 


Ann Barnes, an elderly woman, recently residing with her married son at Purl’s 
Bridge, a village near Ely, is suspected of a wholesale poisoning of children. 
Barnes had been in the habit of nursing infants while their parents were engaged 
in field-labour. A number of these children were taken ill while in the woman's 
charge, and four died after great suffering. Suspicion was aroused, and an 
inquest was begun on the body of the last infant that died. This was Mary 
Ann Youngs, the daughter of Barnes’s son. Mr. Deane, a surgeon of Charteris, 
stated that the outward appearance of the corpse denoted death from poison. He 
was directed to examine the organs of the body; and on Monday sennight he 
stated the result. The appearance of the viscera denoted that arsenic had been 
swallowed ; and chemical tests put the matter beyond all doubt. Anna Youngs, the 
mother, described the illness of the deceased. When she said to Barnes “ What 
is the matter with my child?” the woman answered, “ Go along with you! it 
ails nothing.” When a child of another labourer was taken ill, and witness told 
Barnes of it, she laughed, and said, “ Yes, I mean to gy them all off in time.” 
Youngs did not know what her mother-in-law meant by “ fettle.” [“ Fettle” is 
a word current in some parts of England, as in Lancashire: it means to repair, set 
to rights, arrange, or settle.] The infant was ill after taking food prepared by 
Barnes. The woman made ten shillings a week by nursing the children. Youngs, 
the father, stated that he had had no arsenic in the house to destroy vermin for 
months past. The inquest was adjourned, that the other bodies might be ex- 
humed and examined. 

The Jury reassembled on Wednesday. Twosurgeons stated the results of their 
examination of two more bodies. Whitwell Audrey and Eliza Hartley, two in- 
fants, had been nursed by Barnes; they died suddenly. The bodies had been 
buried many days, yet on opening them they were found in a good state of pre- 
servation; which denotes the presence of an antiseptic. The coats of the intes- 
tines had a yellow colour; and faint traces of arsenic were obtained by chemical 
tests: the vomiting and purging of the little sufferers had probably removed 
most of the poison before death. ‘The medical gentlemen ascribed death to arsenic. 
The inquiry was again adjourned. 

A number of forged notes of the Sheffield and Rotherham Bank have been 
passed on tradesmen at Nottingham, by a gang of rogues. A young man is in 
custody for attempting to pass a counterfeit note at a shop where one had already 
been taken. 


A distressing accident occurred on Saturday last at Nottingham. Thomas 
Tyers, while engaged in cutting hay with a machine driven by a horse, allowed 
his left hand to become entangled in the engine. The hand was immediately 
severed from the arm, which was also amputated in two other places. His cries 
brought to his assistance two men who were at work in the yard, by whose aid 
he was rescued; but before they could get to him, three fingers had been cut 
from his right hand in his attempts to extricate himself. He was immediately 
taken to the General Hospital, and being very restless, was subjected to the 
influence of ether. His arm was then amputated a fourth time, the operation 
being performed just below the elbow. The fingers also required an appl cation of 
the scalpel. The poor fellow, who is thus rendered incapable of labour, has a wife 
and seven children dependant upon him for subsistence. 

A very extensive fire has devastated the village of Cottenham, in Cambridge- 
shire. It broke out at midnight, at a cvoper’'s; next spread to a basket-maker’s; 
fauned by a stiff breeze, the flames travelled rapidly; and a third of the village 
was consumed. Twelve substantial farm-houses, twenty-six barns, nearly fiity 
stacks of corn, hay, and other produce, and more than a dozen cottages, were 
destroyed. The loss is estimated at 15,0002. or 20,000/.; most of which is sup- 
posed to be covered by insurances. 





IRELAND. 

A deputation from the Royal Society for the Promotion and Improve- 
ment of the Growth of Flax in Ireland had an interview with the Lord- 
Lieutenant, last week, to present a congratulatory address, and to request 
his Excellency’s acceptance of the oflice of Vice-Patron. Lord Clarendon 








having made a gracious reply, the deputation complained that the advan- 
tages enjoyed by foreign countries in importing their linens into Great Bri- 
tain duty-free are materially injurious to the North of Ireland; and they re. 
quested that measures should be taken by Government for getting Irish 
linens introduced into foreign countries at lower duties. To these repre- 
sentations Lord Clarendon replied generally, that. the Government could 
not prescribe a rule of conduct for other countries: they would, however, 
do all in their power to obtain the removal of restrictions. It is not, he 
said, the custom to negotiate for or put forward any particulr article to the 
special notice of any foreign government, in the international communi- 
cations which arise on questions of trade; but, with respect to the article 
of Irish linens, he would promise, on the part of the Government, that 
whenever a question should arise in which that interesting branch of Irish 
industry could form the subject of discussion, it should command the best 
and most earnest attention of the Ministers of the Crown. 

A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, alluding to the possible re- 
currence of distress during the ensuing winter, says—“ I have learned that 
the Government has determined to retain some of the principal depots, 
where the available food is to be stored, in order to be prepared with some 
machinery for relief, should circumstances render it absolutely necessary, 
in remote districts, during the winter months.” 





In compliance with the direction contained in a circular issued by the 
Relief Commissioners, the Relief Committee of the electoral division of 
Monaminy, union of Mallow, have reported on their financial proceedings, 
and on the economy and benefit attending the relief measure generally. 
The report bears date the 6th instant, and is signed by the chairman, Mr. 
Harmer Devereux Spratt. 

“The loss of the potato crop,” says the report, “left, for the most part, the 
labouring population of this district absolutely without food, and the farmers 
without the means of giving the same extent of employment they previously were 
in a condition to afford; so that the great majority of the labouring population 
would have starved, we might almost say en masse, were it not for the timely re- 
lief afforded by the legislative powers under which this Committee was constituted. 

“ Furthermore, the relief was not only timely, but the rations, according to the 
regulations of the Relief Commissioners, were in quality, and almost in quantity, 
fully sufficient to maintain the able-bodied of the labouring class in health and 
strength; thus not only preserving the lives of multitudes, but maintaining to a 
very considerable degree their physical strength unimpaired for that labour, which, 
if called into operation, constitutes in itself one of the greatest national resources 
We possess. 

“For the labour of her people is the alchemy by which her fisheries, her mi- 
nerals, the resources of her soil, and the other resources of Ireland, are to be trans- 
muted into wealth and abundance. To maintain, therefore, the physical strength 
of the people everywhere, and thus preserve this labour for the national service, 
was an ‘economy ’ and a ‘ benefit’ of the highest importance. 

“ But the value of this ‘economy’ and ‘ benefit’ is nearly altogether prospective 
and conditional; for it will depend upon the degree and period of time in which 
the labouring population will be absorbed in employment: for, in a utilitarian 
point of view, the maintenance of physical power to labour, without the return 
of its service, is not a gain but a loss; and in our district we have before us the 
fact, thatthe labouring population is not and will not be absorbed in employment, 
unless under such circumstances as we believe will not exist without legislative 
interference. 

“ The sole resident proprietor of this extensive district cannot be expected to 
employ more than the very numerous body of labourers at present in his pay; 
nor can the resident farmers be enabled in times of such depression to be more 
enterprising, or to give more employment than before, when the conacre system 
was such a ready mode of commanding the services of labour. 

“The non-resident proprietors possess the most valuable interests in nearly 
nine tenths of the soil of our district. Their estates are capable of great im- 
provement; and, for the most part, indeed, four fifths of them, are wilderness, 
waste, and unproductive; but which, if reclaimed and improved, as they might 
be by drainage, &c., would give ample employment and subsistence to the whole 
surplus population, and change this district from a region of distress and calamity 
into one of comparative wealth and prosperity. By means of the relief system, 
the labouring population are alive and in health to effect this by their labour: but 
they are at present an unemployed and surplus multitude, whom to consign to 
starvation would be in our rulers a crime of stupendous magnitude, but whom 
to maintain in idleness will be certain ruin to all classes. Here above we have 
intimated a means by which the relief which has been given would prove an 
‘economy’ and ‘ benefit’ but which, as long as a few pounds of rent can be 
gleaned after the taxgatherer, will not be availed of without legislative inter- 

ition. 
ee But while the advantages of this system are to so great an extent conditional 
and prospective, we sorely regret to be obliged to add that the disadvantages of 
that system were its necessary and immediate results. With the system itself 
commenced its demoralizing effects upon the people, creating and indulging moral 
degeneracy in a class which comprises the great mass of the people; whilst simul- 
taneously with this tremendous evil, in itself a great national calamity, another 
of portentous magnitude took place—namely, a disbursement of several millions 
without any of those results which under a better system would have followed 
the application of so much surplus labour in works of a reproductive character. 
Viewing it in these respects, the temporary relief system was the reverse of being 
‘economy’ or a ‘ benefit.’ 

“ We must not forget to observe, that the different edicts issued in the form of 
circulars by the Relief Commissioners were admirable: clear, and yet concise, they 
always came opportunely to disembarrass our deliberations on several subjects in- 
volving great responsibility. 

“With respect to our ‘ financial proceedings,’ on which we have been also called 
upon to remark, we have to state that, considering the great amount of relief 
afforded, our expenditure has been much less than we anticipated at the com- 
mencement of our proceedings. Nevertheless, notwithstanding a strict economy 
on our part, we find that the entire sum expended by us, from the Ist of May to 
the 29th of August, has been 779/. 14s. 24d.; which, with a small balance re- 
maining on hands, is about one fifth of 4,056/., the poor-law valuation of our di 
vision; three fifths of which would be therefore absorbed by poor-rates alone if 
the late rate of expenditure under the temporary relief system continued fur eight 
months longer. 

“But while remarking, as we have been called upon to do, merely on the 
‘economy’ and ‘ benefit’ of the temporary relief system, and estimating these at 
their true value, we would not have it supposed that we do not most fully appre- 
ciate the abstract benevolence of that measure. To rescue millions from starva- 
tion, was an act of measureless mercy; and if its ‘ economy’ and ‘ benefit’ were 
characteristics as decided and questionless as its humanity, such an act of com- 
bined beneficence and intelligence would have probably transcended not only every 
measure of modern statesmanship, but all other human achievements since the 
existence of man.” 

At a recent meeting of the Guardians of the Tralee Union, Colonel 
Stokes, the Chairman, took occasion to caution the farmers that their op 
position to the payment of the rates would recoil »pou themselves— 
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It was better for them to pay the rates than have their haggards plundered: 
They would lose more than the rate in the protection of those haggards. The 
labouring classes, deprived of their conacre, would be thrown, in the absence of 
employment, on the rates. If those rates, then, were not paid, the labourers would 
plunder the farmers. bay are great fools, then, not to pay the rates. Besides, 
they are entitled to credit for the rate out of the first rent they pay. 

The collector laid before the Board a memorial setting forth the con- 
tinued opposition to the collection in Dingle, and the personal danger to 
which he was exposed in distraining for the rate. The parties most pro- 
minent in these violent proceedings were stated by the collector to be the 
“ most respectable shopkeepers in Dingle.” 

The Enniskillen Board of Guardians, yielding to the demand of the 
Poor-law Commissioners, who threatened to dissolve the Board and appoint 
paid Guardians, have made the rate, including a portion of the temporary 
relief expenditure, as required by the Commissioners. 

The Kilkenny Board of Guardians have in part complied with the de- 
mand of the Commissioners, by making a rate of 3s. 1}d.; which will be 
entirely devoted to the ordinary expenditure. 

In Carlow union, the resistance to the rate for out-door relief appears to 
have ceased. The Reverend Mr. Hickey, parish-priest of Arles, in that 
union, has published a most explicit denial of the statement that he had 
encouraged his parishioners to oppose the rate. 

Lord Mountcashel, the originator of the repudiation movement, has 
abandoned the field: it is announced in the Cork papers, that his Lordship, 
together with his Countess and family, have left Moore Park, for France. 





Meanwhile, the question of tenant-right has suddenly sprung into im- 
portance in Tipperary. The Tipperary Vindicator reports the proceedings 
of a meeting of tenant-farmers which was held on the subject on Thursday 
sennight, at Borrisoleigh. A monster mecting of farmers and labourers is 
convened for the 19th September, at Holy Cross, 

« + + « « « « « “for the purpose of establishing a league of tenant- 
farmers, and of taking such other measures as may be thought necessary and 
effective to prevent themselves from the general ejectment intended by the land- 
lords; to provide and secure themselves and their families against the danger of 
another famine; and to obtain a fixed and firm right of property and possession 
in oe farms, on such conditions as will enable them to live in independence and 
comfort.” 

The notice goes on to say, that “the question between landlord and 
tenant must now at last be fully and finally settled; it shall be settled.” 





At a dinner recently given to Mr. Richard Bourke, the successor to Mr. 
More O'Ferrall in the representation of Kildare, the new Member made a 
speech in which he proved himself a worthy addition to the list of Irish 
Members who are content to take common sense for their guide. Mr. Bourke 
thus admonished his hearers— 

“ Much has been and will be said of the prosperity of Ireland; the sentiment is 
daily spoken of in every meeting, and toasted at every dinner; various measures 
are proposed; various laws recommended, to carry out this great work. But it is 
too often forgotten that the increase of the prosperity of Ireland rests mainly with 


the people themselves. Capital is wanted—capital is called for. Capital is, on | 


all hands agreed to be the means whereby Ireland is to be saved; but this capital 
is only to be attained by the increase of our own resources. The prosperity of 
Ireland is only to be attained by your own strong arms. Every man who im- 
proves his farm, who takes an increase of produce from his land, adds his share to 
the wealth of the country—adds his pebble to the cairn of Erin’s improvement 
is a friend to Ireland. We are able to help ourselves; we will no longer be de- 
pendant on the precarious assistance received from other lands; and we will never 
rest until every sod in Ireland brings forth abundantly—till every inch of ground 
is in its highest and fullest state of bearing. You have set the example of a 
change of manners for Ireland—you have vindicated the principle of self-reliance. 
I am confident that your example will be followed, and that in a short time we 

have amongst us more industry and exertion, less politics and more plough- 
ing, less argument and more action, less want and more reason, less debating and 
more doing. Every penny you make, every successful transaction that you embark 
in, adds to the common store of healthful prosperity. Legislation may follow im- 
provement—may confirm and reward your labours, but it cannot commence the 
= work. You must begin, you yourselves must lay the foundation of the 
ortress of your country’s safety. Legislation must and will strengthen the out- 
works; and you know this now, you have shown to the world in your actions the 
high value you set on these principles.” 

In a letter to the Morning Chronicle, written from St. Ernan’s in Donegal, 
Mr. John Hamilton, an Irish landlord, recounts avery instructive practical 
lesson which he gave the people on his estate— 

“ | have for above twenty-five years tried to improve the condition of the te- 
nantry of a small estate which I possess on the West coast; but the contagion of 
the surrounding neglected population very much prevented my endeavours from 
succeeding ; and so low was good feeling and spirit among the few hundred of m 
tenants, that when, last autumn, in anticipation of the famine, I offered them all 
employment daily at unusually high wages, and proposed, if they chose, that any 
part of their earnings should be laid out in purchase of seed for their land, to be 
stored by me, and given out to them in spring, at cost price, to the amount of 
their earning, they one and all refused to work; and tho h very many were 
every ae employed by me during the winter, and thankfully worked for 8d. a 
day, this winter hardly one would come for double the wages. This increased pay 
was therefore earned oy the tenantry of other estates in my work, several hundred 
of whom I employed the whole winter and spring; my own people saying, they 
knew I would not let them starve, and sitting idle. 

“ However, I was determined. I saw that in such a crisis it was false kindness 
to give way to mere feeling; and though many of my neighbours blamed me, and 
taunted me with hard-hearted cruelty, I was able to stick to what you call 
‘humane and wholesome severity.’ The battle was long; and it was not till my 
tenants had sowed their land, and eaten their remaining food, that they would 
Work, though they saw crowds of my labourers passing their doors to and from 
May work, and these improving in appearance and strength daily. Some held out 

they really were unable to work; for I prevented, as far as I possibly could, 
any able-bodied from obtaining gratuitous relief from any source. 

“At length they were starved into a capitulation. had continually pressed 
iho them the course they ought to pursue, and showed them that from 50. to 
100/. a week was going out of my hands opm all of which, being borrowed 
ay 43 I must repay out of rents to be paid by them. 

“ As soon as they found themselves vanquished, they certainly gave up with a 
- grace, acknowledged their folly, and, as fur as steady enthusiastic industry 

five months can bear evidence, they have shown that they are a changed 
Foorle. An Inspector, sent to oversee my —, (which are under the Land 

provement Act, and which employ all my people and some hundred others,) 
remarked, that it was worth the journey to see men hold up their heads like mine, 
when the country in general had acquired @ beggerly and our like demeennnr, 


through the oye idle-relief. 
“Tam happy to be to add, that every Inspector sent has reported not only 





a good moral effect upon my people, but a good profitable effect upon my land; 
and I am able to declare, moreover, that at wages above double that paid in former 
years, I have my work executed far cheaper and better than I ever before.” 

The Galway Mercury illustrates the apparently incurable apathy of the 
people on the coast— 

“ The infatuation that has come over the Claddagh people cannot be accounted 
for on any reasonable principle. A fortnight ago they appeared prepared to pro- 
ceed on the herring fishery; and yet, in the middle of September—an unpre- 
cedented circumstance in Galway—not a boat has put to sea. There must be no 
rer felt for such persons; and if distress and destitution come upon them, 
they will have themselves alone to blame. Some excuse or other is sure to be put 
forward; one day it blows too fresh, another it is too calm for the take of fish, 
These men will call upon the inhabitants during the coming season for assistance; 
but who will be anxious to relieve those who, having the means, want the dis- 
position to assist themselves ?” 


M. de Mussy, one of the physicians sent over to Ireland by the French 
Government to report upon the epidemic now prevailing, is ill of fever, at 
his residence in Stephen's Green, where he is attended by Dr. O'Ferrall 
and Dr, Stokes. The fever is of the spotted type, and Dr. de Mussy has 
been in a perilous state; but his medical attendants now have strong hopes 
of his recovery. He caught the infection in the fever sheds in the vicinity 
of Dublin, where he had been almost constantly in attendance. 

The proceedings at Conciliation Hall on Monday were unimportant: 
There was some talk about Italy, and about the prospects of the Irish peo- 
ple tor the ensuing winter. The rent was declared to be 68/. 

In pursuance of the arrangements for converting Spike Island into a 
station for convicts, the Inspector of Prisons, who superintends the neces- 
sary preparations for the purpose, has received the possession of it from the 
Board of Ordnance. The officers appointed to the different departments 
have since been installed, and the system of punishment is intended to be 
commenced immediately. —Cork Examiner. 


The Ballinasloe Star reports a crime “of a description which is very rare in 
our county.” Patrick Costello, a driver to Mr. Cuffe of Esker, had summoned to 
the Petty Sessions a number of persons for trespass, &c.; on his return at night 
he was waylaid by a party of men, who smashed his head to pieces with stones. 
Four men are in custody, one of whom had been driver before Costello. 


SCOTLAND. 

A public dinner was given to the Earl of Dalhousie, in the Edinburgh 
Music Hall, on Tuesday, to pay him a farewell compliment on his 
leaving this country as Governor-General of India. The hall was splen- 
didly adorned for the occasion; a military band performed music in the 
intervals of the speaking; and a gallery was filled with a brilliant com- 
pany of ladies. ‘The chair was taken by the Duke of Buccleuch. More 
than four hundred gentlemen sat down to table; among them the Duke of 
Argyle, Lord Elibank, Lord Dunfermline, Lord Dalmeny, the Earl of 
Morton, Lord Kinnaird, the Earl of Rosebery, the Earl of Devon, Lord 
Colville of Culross, the Lord Advocate, the Lord Justice General, Mr. 
Maconochie of Meadowbank, the Dean of Faculty, the Lord Provost, Mr. 
Fox Maule, M.P., Sir George Clerk, M.P., Mr. W. Gibson Craig, M.P., Mr. 
Charles Cowan, M.P., Sir John Hope, M.P., Sir George Warrender, Sir 
James Forrest, and a number of gentlemen of influence, without any dis- 
tinction of party. Although the subject of the speeches was chiefly per- 
sonal, they also possessed a good deal of public interest. The Duke of 
Buccleuch said, in proposing Lord Dalhousie’s health— 

High opinions were entertained of him. He trusted his career would be suc- 
cessful. He was confident it would be marked by great ability. If talent and 
human assiduity could achieve success, there was nothing to fear. Others who 
had gone before his noble friend in the government of India had to meet not only 
the difficulties connected with its civil administration, they had also to face for- 
midable foes; they had mighty battles to fight, and often small means at their 
command. But he trusted that, by the sagacity, prudence, and perseverance of 
him who immediately preceded his noble friend, the foundation had been laid of 
a lasting peace in India. Though, perhaps, it were presumptuous to expect from 
the mixture of materials of which our empire in the East is composed, that there 
would be no cause to have recourse to arms, not for aggression, but for the pro- 
tection of the many and the punishment of those who would overpower the weak 
yet he trusted those occasions would be few. He trusted his noble friend would 
cultivate the arts of peace, and promote those great social improvements which, 
notwithstanding all that had already been effected, were still so much required in 
India; and that, after spending the time it was usually expected a Governor- 
General should remain in that country, he would return unimpaired in health and 
strength by the arduous duties that might fall upon him, taxing alike both the 
body and the mind,—to be received by his old friends whom he had left behind, 
but whose hearts he carried with him; and that hereafter his name would be 
handed down to posterity with reverence, as one of the great benefactors of that 
empire he was commissioned to rule. The Duke proposed the health of his noble 
friend with the sincere prayer that Almighty God would bless him in his future 
career. 

The Earl of Dalhousie returned thanks with great cordiality of feeling 
and a modest plainness of language. He glanced back to the beginning 
of his political career— ; 

“ As it is in the city of Edinburgh you are met now, so it was in the city of 
Edinburgh that I first entered on my public life. It is not so long ago but the 
youngest of you may remember that it was in the city of Edinburgh that my 
friends opened my political career. Not to flatter you, 1 cannot in my conscience 
say that you proved the tenderest of masters. (Cheers and laughter.) I must 
acknowledge, that fairly spread as that cradle was, you rocked it somewhat 
roughly ; although at the time, believe me, gentiemen, you never did any man a 
better turn. I recollect when an old East Lothian voter, at whose door I stop; 
one morning—and a cold bitter morning it was—when setting out to canvass that 
county, said to me, ‘A stout heart, my Lord, to a steep brae.’ (Laughter.) If 
at any time of my career I have shown a stout heart, it was you ot the city of 
Edinburgh—you who cordially supported me, and you also who cordially — 
me—who first taught me how to make use of that stoutness. I indeed believe 
that if you had accepted me without a contest as your representative, 1 would in 
all probability have turned out a spoiled child, and fit to be trained for nothing 
but a carpet knight. (Great laughter and oe) Your treatment of me 
was, however, widely different; for you began by giving me an undeniable and 
unmistakeable thrashing, and by giving me the wholesome advice as soon as I 
could to thrash somebody else. Creutead laughter.) You sent me into the 
world hardy and rough, and ready to fight a until I find myself in the 
position in which I am now proud to stand. I have never ceased to acknowledge, 
and I will never cease to do so, that whatever may have been my success im 
public life, the foundation of that success was truly and deeply in the con- 
tested election tor the city of Edinburgh.” } 8 

In warmly acknowledging the honour conferred upon him by his appoint- 
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ment, Lord Dalhousie stated some circumstances connected with his se- 
lection for office— 


“I regard it with pride and with deep gratitude, that the Company who ad- 


minister the affairs of that mighty empire should, utterly unsolicited by me, and, | 


with but two or three exceptions, personally unacquainted with me, have done me 
the honour to have selected me to the first office in that wondrous empire over 
which they rule. And I am even the more proud that the relation which isas been 
made should have received the assent of the Crown by the advice of the leaders of 
that political party in the state to which I have always been opposed. You will 
all remember that the answer which the Duke of Wellington gave when about to 
be appointed to an inferior command was, that he had eaten the King’s salt, and 
that he would serve the King in whatever capacity he might be invited to do so. 
I am prepared to act upon that maxim. I have always held, that every public 
man who has once served the Crown is bound in duty not to withhold at a future 
time his services, when invited on public grounds to do so without sacrifice to the 
political opinions which he has maintained, and which he still maintains as sound 
and true in hisestimation. Twice since their accession to power have the present 
confidential advisers of the Crown invited me to give my advice, codperation, and 


aid to her Majesty’s Government—once as a member of the Administration, and | 


once in another capacity. Twice have these offers been made to me, and twice 


have they been declined; and if the offer of the assent of the Crown to the ap- | 


pointment made by the Court of Directors of the East India Company had been 
accompanied by the condition that I should give them political support, or should 
even observe political neutrality, I should have felt it my duty once again to have 
declined. (Great applause.) Iam sure that there is not a gentleman who sits at 
these tables that will not believe me when I say, that 1 would not consent to sacrifice 
any of the political principles which 1 deem to be sound and pure, even though it 


| Lucea rose en masse, constituting themselves a civic guard. 


were to place in my hands, as it was in this case, the administration of an em- | 


ire. | hasten to add, that no condition whatever was annexed to this office. 
PGreat applause.) Iam bound to say, and even though I were not bound to say 
it I would hasten to say it with pleasure and gratitude, that it was impossible for 
any men to have behaved more frankly, more confidentially, and more honourably 
towards me, than her Majesty's advisers did throughout all this matter. (Cheers. ) 
When the assurance was given me that the acceptance of this appointment would 
leave me in entire and unquestioned possession of my own personal independence in 
reference to party politics—when | was assured, as I was promptly and unre- 


servedly, that my ao of office would establish no party claims upon me— | 


then I felt that | was bound to test the principle which I entertained and had 
previously enunciated; and I at once resolved to risk the misiuterpretation and 
misconstruction of motives—the risk and possible loss of the contidence of my 
old political friends; and in addition to this, to sacrifice, as my noble friend has 
said from the chair, much personal and domestic comfort, and encroachments on 
my political position in this country. Even at the sacrifice of every atom of this, 
I felt that I was bound, as a servant of the Crown, to give my assistance to her 
Majesty's advisers, when I was asked to do so, and especially when asked in times 
of difliculty and confusion such as these; and I at once consented to serve the 
Company who so honourably tendered me this office; and I rejeice to return to 
the service of a Sovereign whom I served before, and who, in the amplitude of her 
goodness, had rewarded me so far beyond my deserts. It is hardly necessary for 
me to add, that when this point had once been secured, and from the moment I 
assumed the government of India, politics is a question unknown to me: party 
politics, above all, while I administer the government of that country, have no 
existence in my mind.” ( Cheers.) 

Mr. Fox Maule returned thanks for “ Her Majesty's Ministers,” which 


had been proposed in a friendly way by the Chairman, and well received | 


by the company— 


Many of those present differed in opinion from the members of the Government; | 


but he believed there were none present who did not fully sympathize with the 
Government in the difficult task of carrying on in these times the affairs of the 
country. In th srduous duties they were called on to perform when they assumed 
the reins of government, with the horrors of a famine impending, which the boun- 
teous hand of Providence had now been pleased to avert, they had received sup- 
port from men of all parties. He conceived the Government deserved upon this 
occasion the thanks of all who bore the name of Scotchmen, and who looked at 
the manner in which they had selected for the public service those whom talents 
recommended independently of party considerations. He viewed the appointment 
of his noble friend with the deepest gratification. 


He was convinced he would do 


honour to the Government that had appointed him. But this was not the only | 


instance in which, independently of political party convictions, her Majesty's Go- 
vernment had selected talent for high administration. Whilst they saw his noble 


for ability, and not more coincident in opinion with her Majesty’s Ministers. He 
need hardly say that Scotland ought to be proud to see the Eastern Empire and 
the important Western Colonies of this country placed under men, he night al- 
most say, in the bloom of youth, certainly ia the very bloom of manhood—men 
of old and distinguished families in this country, and inen likely not only to con- 
fer benefits on the lands they ruled, but to gather to themselves and their country 
imperishable laurels to be entwined in the garland which had already been woven 
by so many distinguished men who had preceded them in the public service. He 
trusted with the noble Duke, that her Kiajesty’s Government, in all they were 
called on to do, would perform their duty in such a manner as to secure the ho- 
nour and interests of the empire. (Loud cheers.) 





A public meeting was to be held in Peebles yesterday, to take steps for 
the prevention of fictitious votes in that and others of the Scotch counties. 
The Witness says that the greater portion of the voters expunged from the 
register held life-rents over properties belonging to the present Member, 
Lord ‘Traquair, (who had forty-eight votes on one farm yielding 500/. a 


A portion of the Caledonian Railway has been completed for traffic, 
and on Thursday sennight the directors and their friends had trips on the 
line, as a preparative to its public opening. The completed section extends 
from Carlisle to Beatock, a distance of some forty miles. In many places 
the views from the rail are very picturesque. A, few miles from Carlisle 
there was a difficult work to perform—an embankment through Mossband; 
and the spongy nature of the soil has been the cause of some delay in 
opening the railway. There is a station at Gretna. At Springfield a ling 
branches off to Dumfries. The excursion-party proceeded from Carlisle at 
noon, and reached Beatock in two hours. There was a cold collation at 
the station; and the customary speeches were made; but they were brief, 
for the party set off on the return journey in three quarters of an hour. 





SHoreiqn and Colonial. 

IraLy.—Our last Postcript contained some account of the proceedings 
at Lucca, which had resulted in the issue of a proclamation by the Duke, 
promising a number of reforms and the establishment of a civic guard, 
This was on the Ist instant: it appears that immediately afterwards, the 
Duke left the city and retired to Massa in the Modenese territory; where 
he declared that the promises contained in his proclamation had been ex- 
torted from him by force, and that he would not fulfil them. 

This announcement caused the greatest excitement. The inhabitants of 
A numerous 
deputation, headed by the Marquis Mazzarosa, who receitly resigned his 
post as President of the Council of State, proceeded to Massa to request 
the Duke to return to his dominions. The Duke replied by a decree esta- 
blishing a Regency, with M. Mazzarosa as President; but the Council of 
Ministers refused to publish it, and entreated the Duke to return. The 
agitation meanwhile increased ; and to compel him to return, it was already 
proposed to seize his revenue, and place his palace under sequestration, 
Streams of people kept pouring into Lucca from all quarters, and each 
train from Pisa and Leghorn brought hundreds more. A band of women 
paraded the streets, carrying the Pontifical colours to encourage the men. A 
body of volunteers were enrolled to march to the deliverance of Ferrara, 
Such was the condition of Lucca on the afternoon of the 2d and the morn- 
ing of the 3d; when, suddenly and unexpectedly, at one o'clock in the 
afternoon, the Duke, and the Hereditary Prince returned from Massa, and 
presented themselves at the gates of Lucca unescorted, in the midst of the 
populace; by whom they were received with gladness. 

The oflicial journal of the Government (the only newspaper permitted 
at Lucca) reports, that on the return of the Duke, the entire population, 
including even women, children, and priests, bearing the national flag, pre- 
sented itself in the Piazza Grande to salute the Sovereign; and while pass- 
ing in front of the hotel of the commander of the troops, where the Italian 
flag was unfurled, the place resounded with enthusiastic exclamations. In 
the announcement of these facts by the official journal, the epithet “ Jta- 
lian,” as applied to the flag, is given in large capitals. This Italian flag 
is, in fact, the revolutionary tricolor; green, however, being substituted 
for blue. In this official announcement no allusion is made to the retreat 
of the Duke to Massa, nor of the events which took place during his stay 
there. The report concluded with a prayer that no recollection may be 
preserved of those days in which the mutual attachment of the Prince and 
people seemed to be diminished. 

The correspondent of the Journal des Débats says that the animosity of 
the populace was directed more especially against the Hereditary Prince; 
whom the Princess his wife, sister of the Duke of Bordeaux, had rebuked 
for his conduct, reminding him of the events which proved fatal to her own 
family seventeen years ago. 

These exciting occurrences in Lucca were not without effect in Tus- 
cany. Numbers of the Livornese had been present at Lucca; and on the 
evening of their return to Leghorn, a demonstration was made in the thea- 
tre in favour of a national guard, still warmer than that which had pre- 
ceded it. The Grand Duke, it will be remembered, had referred the sub- 


tory - . : tt eaeat- | ject to the Consulta, which he had constituted on the Ist of September. 
friend in the East, they saw another nobleman in the West, not Jess distinguished —— : 


Under pretext that the deliberations of this body were too slow, the imme- 
diate organization of the militia was demanded. A deputation of the Mu- 
nicipality started immediately for Florence to demand that organization; 
and the Government replied at once, by a decree ordering the instant or- 
ganization of the National Guard, and a declaration that the Consulta 
would only have to consider the question of its constitution. This new 
concession was attended, as in former similar cases, with demonstrations of 
the most lively joy. Above ten thousand men assembled with the na- 
tional flag, preceded by the busts of Pius the Ninth and Leopold the Se- 
cond. A procession took place through the city by torch-light; the win- 
dows of all the houses were illuminated and decorated with flags. These 


| rejoicings continued for seven hours; notwithstanding which no disorder 


year,) and other two proprietors, for which the life-renters granted bills not | 


yet paid, for amounts varying from 150/. to 200/. In the cases, some 
twelve or fourteen, where the rents had been paid, the parties were allowed 
to remain on the roll. The proceedings of the Registration Court are to 
be published at length. 

The Glasgow authorities have issued a proclamation prohibiting paupers 


boards, and also from buying spirituous liquors. Provision-dealers are 
cautioned against purchasing from paupers; and heavy penalties are im- 
posed on those who are accessory to the placing of undeserving persons on 
the roll. 

Cheap lodging-houses for the poor have been established in Glasgow, 
with great success; and the number is about to be increased in different 
parts of the city. In the original establishment beds are furnished for 3d., 
and breakfast and supper for 2d. From the end of June to the end of 
August, the inmates have been—males, 2,399; females, 152; married 
couples, 113; and the numbers are steadily increasing. 


The prison assessment for Glasgow is to be reduced this year from 3d. | 


to 2d. in the pound. This reduction is partly owing to the increased re- 
turns from prison-work, which this year have been augmented to the ex- 
tent of 300/. 





took place, and the whole population, even to the lowest classes, seem 
filled with the liveliest gratitude. “ This revolution,” says a correspondent 
of a Marseilles paper, writing from the spot, “is incoutestably one of the 
most extraordinary pages of our history—a revolution unstained by & 
single drop of blood.” A solemn popular celebration of the great reform 
was appointed to take place on the 8th instant, in which all the ladies of 
the town were to assist, clothed in white and wearing the national colours. 

A letter written at Leghorn on the 9th instant represents the agitation of 
the people, though still peaceable, as “ continually increasing "— 

“ After the 4th, all affairs were suspended; the people were continually in the 


aps “ "TS | streets, executing military promenades to the beat of the drum. The troops 
from selling any part of the provisions supplied to them by the parochial | 


quitted their flags, took the cockade of the three Italian colours, and fraternized 
with the people. The inhabitants of Pisa proceeded en masse to Leghorn, and 
the two populations united. Te Deum was chanted; and the clergy blessed the 
national flag from the Cathedral, before an immense crowd of people, kneeling 
down. On this occasion, Professor Montanelli of Pisa, delivered an energetic 
speech, which had great effect on the auditory. He said that they must prepare 
themselves for resistance, for attack, and for the conquest of Italian independence 
by arms. The committee, which was charged to the people to prepare the gran 
féte of the 8th, had drawn up a programme, which was scrupulously executed. A 
the parishes of the city and the adjacent country assembled, and marched 
in procession, with the clergy at their head. A Te Deum was again chanted, 
in honour of the Pope and the Grand Duke. A statue of the latter was uncovered, 
amidst the acclamations of the crowd; and very animated speeches were deliv 

An order of the day prescribed to all the people to take the tricolor cockade, t0 
which were joined the colours of the Pope, and the Italian flag was displayed. 
Gicater cuthusiaou: was never seen. No out, however, can say what may be the 
consequences of that political demonstration. The leaders of this movement be- 
gan to be uneasy with respect to the moment at which it would be necessary t0 
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isperse these masses of people who had quitted their work. In the mean time, 
a rendezvous was given to the people for the 12th of September, under the windows 
of the Palace Pitti [in Florence]. The railways will serve for the conveyance of 
an innumerable crowd. The programme of this new demonstration had not been 
drawn up; but there was a talk of demanding the unlimited liberty of the press, 
ani of proclaiming a constitution.” 

Letters from Parma represent the excitement in that dutchy to be ex- 
treme; and say that the Count de Bombelles, at one of the last meetings of 
the Council of State, declared that a general amnesty and the liberation of 
the state prisoners were the only means of putting a term to the fermenta- 
tion which followed the celebration of the election of Pius the Ninth. The 
majority of the Council was of a contrary opinion, and the Count quitted 
the meeting in anger. 

Genoa has had its manifestations of sympathy: we quote a letter of the 
9th instant— 

« Last evening at seven o'clock, about three hundred persons belonging to the 
higher classes assembled in front of the Carlo Felice Theatre, and, falling into 
rank four deep, proceeded to the well-known Mortajo di Portoria, a monument 
raised in memory of the expulsion of the Austrians. There, uncovering their 
beads, and kneeling down, they saluted the monument of the glory of Genoa. 
Then, resuming their procession, they paraded through the principal streets, ut- 
tering cries of ‘Long live Pius the Ninth and Charles Albert!’ ‘Italian Inde- 

mdence for ever!’ ‘Long live the Tuscans and the Lucchese!’ The people 
oined this body as it proceeded; and when it reached the square of the Acqua 

erde, it had increased to not less than ten or twelve thousand persons. The 
Sardinian and Pontifical colours were carried in front by two noble Genoese, and 
excited the utmost enthusiasm. The evening was spent in great rejoicings, but 
without the slightest disturbance.” 

There is no longer any doubt, in spite of strenuous efforts by the Nea- 
politan Government to hush up the affair, that a formidable insurrection 
has broken out in Sicily. ‘The outbreak occurred simultaneously in Mes- 
sina and Reggio, on the 2dinstant. The officers of the citadel were giving 
a dinner to their commander, General Busacco, who had recently been 
promoted; and the endeavour of the conspirators was to seize all the of- 
ficers. The attempt failed; but the General was seriously hurt with a 
shot, and his servant was killed. The guns of the fort were turned upon 
the assailants; who retreated to the hills. The loss in the affair is variously 
estimated, but probably it was about 30 killed and 100 wounded: it was 
pretty equally shared between the soldiery and the people,—a fact which 
shows that the insurgents were well armed and disciplined. There were 
similar outbreaks also at Catania and Syracuse; and movements of a 
threatening kind are reported at Palermo and Trapani. On the 5th in- 
stant, five steam-boats were despatched from Naples with troops. 

A correspondent of the Paris Constitutionnel reports a movement in 
Milan— 

“ After thirty-three years of peace and tranquillity, Milan has at length had its 
agitation. The following are some details of a disturbance which took place here 
last night [the 8th instant]. The popular fétes and illuminations for the re- 
ception of the new Archbishop, Monseigneur Romilli, could not take place on the 
Sth, on account of the badness of the weather, and were put off till yesterday. The 
— assembled in the Piazza Fontana, crying ‘ Long live Romilli!’ ‘ Long live 

i 








us the Ninth!’ when orp | between five and six hundred persons came from | 


the Porta Tessine in martial order, shouting ‘Italy for ever!’ and singing in loud 
chorus Rossini’s Hymn to Pius the Ninth. The police immediately sent a com- 
pany of mounted gendarmes to disperse the thousands of people gathered in the 
square; and no one can depict the scene of confusion that ensued. 
hundred of the populace kept their ground, and resisted the armed force; shout- 
ing, ‘Down with the police! Down with the Austrians!’ The riot soon became 
80 serious, that the new Archbishop went down into the square, accompanied by 
M. Greppi, the Municipal Counsellor, and harangued the people; M. Greppi also 
addressing them as friends and comrades. The rioters removed froin the square, 
but reassembled in another place. All the patrols of the police and the troops 
were assailed, disarmed, and insulted, by having their faces spit upon, amidst cries 
of ‘Down with the Germans!’ There was also another movement in the Campo 
Santo; and in the twinkling of an eye, the policemen, gendarmes, and troops, were 
compelled to give way to the superior force of the populace. Ata later hour, fur- 
ther reinforcements came up; and by four in the morning order was nearly re- 
stored. But we apprehend there will be renewed disturbances this evening.” 

The disturbances were renewed on the 8th instant. The people endea- 
voured to get up an illumination, and began to sing in honour of the Pope; 
the Police tried to silence the music, striking the singers with the flat of 
their swords; the mob resisted, and a general tumult ensued. The guard 
retreated to the court of the Archbishop's Palace; and the exhortations of 
the Prelate induced the rioters to disperse. There was some expectation 
that these scenes would be renewed on the 9th, and as a precaution, Milan 
was placed under military occupation. Several persons were arrested; and 
it is said that the troops behaved with harshness to the inhabitants; whose 
suppressed indignation was extreme. 

At Rome, all continued tranquil. The accounts are to the 5th instant. 
They mention the arrival of an envoy from the United States of America, 
Mr. Coxwell, for the purpose of concluding a treaty of amity and commerce 
with the Pontifical Government. It was believed that the latter would 
shortly accredit a Nuncio to Washington. Cardinal Lambruschini had ar- 
rived in the city, and in a rather suffering state. The Cardinal Secretary 
of State rode before him, to protect him from any popular demonstration, 
and no disturbance took place. Cardinal Ferretti has established a corps 
of policemen in uniform; a measure which has much pleased the populace, 
as it deprives the local police of its secret and inquisitoral character. 

The Roman Advertiser of the 4th instant reports the receipt of a con- 
ciliatory letter from Austria— 

“Tt is said that the answer recently arrived from the Court of Vienna to the 
Holy See expresses, in the name of the Emperor, regret for the impression made 
on the Holy Father by the late events in Ferrara, which his Majesty does not re- 
= as the invasion of another’s, but the exercise of his own right, as resulting 

om article 103 of the treaty of Vienna; that if any impropriety has been com- 
mitted, this is to be attributed to the executioners of the act, who have proceeded 
contrary to the instructions received; that his Majesty has never had the inten- 
tion of occupying the Pontifical States, into which nothing should induce him to 
Send troops uuless invited by the Sovereign Pontiff; that the whole controversy, 
reducing itself to the explanation of the above-named article, of the word place, 
and the rights thence deducible, his Majesty is content that the question should 
be decided in Rome, in whatever manner both parties may agree to.” 

The cities of Aucona, Perugia, Oscino, and Bologna, have contributed 
funds to purchase muskets for the National Guard. The money supplied 

Ancona consisted of funds intended for the construction of a theatre. 

The Augsburg Gazette repeats the statement that the French Govern- 
ment had placed 12,000 muskets at Marseilles at the disposition of the 
Pope, and that a still larger supply was expected from Belgium, A num- 


! 
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ber of French and Polish officers resident at Rome had tendered their ser- 
vices to the Pontifical Government. The forces to be encamped at Forli 
are now estimated at 54,000; of which 24,000 will be regular troops, and 
30,000 the National Guard. The Augsburg Gazette adds, “ Our Govern- 
ment have made very friendly offers to the Pontifical Government.” 

The Rdman correspondent of the Daily News avers that Monsignore 
Corboli Bussi has succeeded in obtaining from the Grand Duke Leopold 
the mutual and total abolition of duties on the frontier between Rome and 
Tuscany. 

SwiTZERLAND.—The Diet adjourned on the 9th instant, to the 18th 
October. The early date for reassembling is considered to indicate a reso- 
lute determination to follow up active measures against the Separate 
League. 

France.—Considerable sensation was caused in Paris, on Saturday last, 
by a report that the Duke de Nemours had been accidentally shot while 
sporting at Compiégne. Although the account appeared in most of the 
papers, it was pronounced by good authorities in Paris to be “a pure in- 
vention.” ‘To some extent, however, the rumour was subsequently con- 
firmed. The accident is explained in Galignani’s Messenger— 

“While the Dukes de Nemours and d’Aumale and the Prince de Joinville were 
out together on Wednesday, and whilst the latter was cocking his gun to take a 
shot, it went off éxadvertently; anda small portion of the charge struck his elder 
brother in the head. Fortunately, however, the consequences were very slight. 
Most of the shot passed by his Royal Highness, some lodged in his hat, and one 
only entered the upper part of the cheek. Indeed, so slight was the effect on the 
Duke, «that he would not undergo any examination at the time, but insisted 
upon continuing the sport. On returning to the Pulace, the Duke would not 
allow the medical man to extract the shot from his face, because he thought it 
might alarm the Queen and the Dutchess. He, however, submitted to some 
outward applications, and remained quiet for the rest of the day; but on Thurs- 
day morning was up at an early hour, and, mounting his horse, went to direct 
some mandauvres preparatory to a sham fight. In the evening he presided ata 
grand dinner.” - 

The proceedings at Compiégne. have attracted a great number of mili- 
tary men of high rank from England and Germany, to witness the opera- 
tions at the camp. The number of troops assembled is 25,000, and there 
are to be reviews and sham fights every day until the 28th instant. In 
the evening there are balls and receptions at the Palace of Compiégne; 
where, besides the Duke and Dutchess of Nemours, several other members 
of the Royal Family are assembled. On Sunday, a grand reception at the 
Palace was attended by upwards of two hundred persons, among whom 
were some English officers. 

The Dutchess d’Aumale was safely delivered of a son, at the Palace of 
St. Cloud, on Saturday. Private letters mention that the Dutchess had 
not been indisposed more than half an hour. The name and title confer- 
red on the young Prince run thus—* Henri-Léopold-Philippe-Marie 
d'Orléans, Due de Guise.” 

M. Granier de Cassagnac, former editor of the Epoque, is said to have 
departed for Italy on a mission from the French Government. 

A grand banquet of persons friendly to the Liberal party has just taken 
place at Bar-le-Duc. About five hundred citizens assembled; and M. 
Paulin-Gillon, member of the Council-General and Mayor of the town, 
presided. After dinner, the President proposed the health of the King; 
which was drunk with all the honours. M. Etienne, Deputy for the 
Meuse, then proposed a toast—* To the Morality of the Political Powers.” 
This was followed by “ Electoral Reform,” and other similar toasts. 

The National announces the discovery of serious malversations in the 
Marine, connected with the coal-depots at Havre. 

M. Durand, the responsible editor of the Gazette de France, who was con- 
demned by default, last week, for articles published in the paper on the 
20th and 2ist August respecting the murder of the Dutchess of Praslin, 
appeared on Monday before the Court of Assizes, and took his trial upom 
the merits. The formal accusation against the Gazette was that of inciti 
one class of society against another. After the pleadings of the counse; 
on both sides, the Jury pronounced a verdict of “ guilty,” and M. Durand 
was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment and a fine of 2,000 francs. 
All the remaining copies of the two numbers of the journal were ordered 
to be destroyed. 

Beitcium.—Advices from Brussels, of the 15th instant, announce the 
assembling of the Free-trade Congress. Eminent politicians were arriving 
from all quarters,—the Marquis Nicolo Ridolfi, from the Economic and 
Agricultural Academy of Florence; Horace Say, Blanqui, and many more, 
from France, Italy, Spain, and Holland; from England, Dr. Bowring, M.P., 
Mr. William Brown, M.P., and Mr. M‘Adam, Secretary of the Irish Flax 
Improvement Society. M. de Brouckere was named President of the sit- 
tings; the Vice-Presidents were, the Duc d'Harcourt, the Conte Arriva- 
bene, Colonel Thompson, and M. Kamphausen. 


Spain.—The amnesty appears to have produced a lively sense of satis- 

faction throughout the country; though it has been found necessary to 
restrain the public demonstration of joy in the capital, in order to avoid 
interruptions from the disaffected Moderados and the agents of the French 
arty. 
: A Cabinet Council was held on the 6th instant; at which it is said to 
have been decided that bills should be presented to the Cortes immediately 
on its meeting, to dissolve the Queen’s marriage, and to change the succes- 
sion of the throne, by a return, after the demise of Queen Isabella, to the 
Salic law. It is also reported that the succession is in that case to devolve 
upon the descendants of Don Francisco de Paula. 

Immediately after the Council broke up, General Linages was despatched 
to London with a pressing invitation to General Espartero to hasten his 
return to Madrid; he being regarded by Ministers as the only man capable 
of carrying the desires of the Queen into effect. 

The Duke de Glucksberg has protested, in the name of France, or 
rather in the name of the Duke de Montpensier’s rights, against the am- 
nesty of the 2d September. He had not, however, complied with the wish 
of the Spanish Government to put his protest in the form of an official note. 

It has been explained that it was an error to suppose that, by the decree 
in which General Espartero is reinstated in his ranks and honours, he has 
been appointed to a high military command. He has only been restored to 
the rank of Captain-General, which he held before he left Spain: the rank 
is equivalent to that of Field-Marshal in England and Maréchal in France, 
but not involving employment in active service. 

Greece —The Athens Courier gives the following account of the accie 
dent which put a stop to the late insurrection in Negropont— 
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“ On the 18th ultimo, as Griziotti was inspecting the trenches, under a fire of 
artillery, a spent ball carried off the wrist of his left arm. Thus crippled, de- 
prived of all medical assistance, and feeling the ney of prolonging his re- 
sistance, he engaged his men to assist in covering his retreat and retire immedi- 
ately to their homes. He was carried on a litter to Koumi, after the stump of his 
arm had been plunged into boiling pitch to stop the hemorrhage. This painful 
operation was endured with singular sang froid by the veteran general, now nearly 
a septuagenarian. Arrived at Koumi on the 20th, he embarked in a schooner 
with sixty-seven men, among whom Colonel Scourtaniotti and Major Gervas were 
distinguished. They set sail for Scio; where, according to the report of a mer- 
chant-captain, Griziotti arrived before the steamer Otho and the schooner Nauti- 
lus, sent in pursuit of him, could reach him. In the mean time, General Gardi- 
kiotis, informed by a prisoner on the 19th of the accident which had happened to 
Griziotti, marched his troops into the intrenched camp of the insurgents; who, 
after as fusillade, dispersed.” 

Accounts from Smyrna mention that the schooner arrived at that port on 
the 23d August. Having no bill of health, she was placed in quarantine; 
but Griziotti was allowed to land at once, in consideration of his desperate 
wound. 

Letters from Chalcis give horrible accounts of the excesses committed by 
the King’s troops after the cessation of hostilities. They plundered and 


burnt a great number of houses, pillaged vineyards, killed and carried off | 


cattle, outraged and murdered women, and even went so far as to torture a 
child of twelve years of age, who had seen Griziotti carried along on a litter, 
but could not precisely point out the road he had taken. The recital of 
these barbarities, committed by men sent to establish order and obedience, 
is harrowing in the extreme. Even the poor woman who dressed the 
wounds of Griziotti has been used most cruelly. 

Persta.—Accounts received by way of Trebizonde mention a serious 
insurrection which had broken out among the troops encamped round 
Tehran, caused apparently by their pay being much in arrear. The au- 
thorities are described as having been obliged to yield everything demanded 
by the insurgents before tranquillity could be restored. 


Unitep States AND Mexico.—The accounts brought by the Cam- 
bria are important as respects the Mexican war. General Paredes had re- 
turned to Mexico from his exile. He landed privately, on the 14th 
August, at Vera Cruz, from the British steamer Teviot; having taken his 

e under an assumed name. By the aid of a friend who furnished a 
disguise and the requisite means, he managed to leave Vera Cruz for the 
interior in half an hour after the arrival of the steamer. Two hours later, 
when the mail was landed, letters from the American Consul at Havannah, 
informing the United States Governor that Paredes was a passenger in the 
mail steamer, were received. Search was immediately made, but the bird 
had flown. ’ 

The accounts from Puebla, dated the 6th August, state that on the next 
day General Scott’s advance under General Twiggs was positively to take 
up its line of march for the capital. All the reinforcements under Cad- 
wallader, Pillow, and Pearce, had joined General Scott, and would swell 
his numbers to something like 14,000 or 15,000 men. One third must be 
deducted for necessary garrisons, and for sick and disabled; so that the 
marching column will not exceed 10,000 men. 

Ex-President Houston has addressed a letter to the editor of the Texas 
Banner, defending himself against an imputation of chicanery in managing 
the annexation of Texas with the United States. The charge is contained 
in the following extract of a letter written by Mr. Tyler, late President of 
the United States, which appeared in the Weekly Union of the 12th June— 

“Nor was it until I received authentic information that other nations were 
exerting all their efforts to induce a course of action on the part of Texas, at war, 
as I firmly believed, with the permanent interests of the United States, that I 
gave directions to my lamented friend Able P. Upshur, then Secretary of State, 
to break up and scatter to the winds the web of their intrigues, by a direct pro- 
position for annexation.” 

In other words, Mr. Tyler here insinuates that the authorities of Texas 
were intriguing with England for their own advantage while affecting to be 
bent solely on annexation; and that the junction which was ultimately 
effected was the result of Mr. Tyler’s vigorous statesmanship in spite of 
impediments raised on the part of the leading Texans. Mr. Houston's 
reply gives a different colour to the affair. It shows that the real anxiety 
for annexation lay on the side of Texas; that her efforts to bring it about 
were treated with coldness and discouragement for many years; aud that 
they were only successful at last by working on the jealousy of the United 
States. This was effected by the simple process of carefully abstaining 
from taking the least notice of the various charges of “ treason,” “ selling 
to England,” “subsidizing to France,” &c., from time to time made by the 
editors of the United States journals. Mr. Houston confirms this general 
assertion by recapitulating the whoie of the negotiations between the Texan 
and United State authorities. 

The commercial news of the United States is of some interest. The 
advices from England had cast a cloud over the bill-market; none but the 
most established names finding purchasers. The rate of exchange had ad- 
vanced to 108. 

“The remittance by the steamer,” says the New York Express, “ will be very 
much increased, in consequence of the fact that numerous bills have been taken 
up in London for the honour of the endorsers, and will not be returned to this 
country. Provision has therefore to be made by the remittance of funds by this 
steamer, to protect drafts of this description.” 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable tenour of the advices taken out by 
the Cambria and Guadalquiver, the flour-market had maintained itself. 

CanapDa.—The accounts brought from Quebec and Montreal of the 
sanatory state of the emigrants continue to be very unsatisfactory. On the 
10th August, the number of sick at Grosse Isle was 2,100. 

“ During the week ending the 7th August,” says the Quebec Mercury, “ there 
were 24 deaths among the healthy (!) ngers in the tents; and the bodies of 
40 adults and 47 children were landed ce ships and buried on the island. The 
number of persons buried that week thus amounted to 307. The passengers of 
the Free Trader, Larch, Saguenay, and Ganges, were waiting tobe landed. There 
being room but for 2,000 persons in the tents, and that number being already in 
occupation of them, they were unavoidably detained on board. The new sheds 
have gone down in frame. Mr. Casgrain, Commissioner of Public Works, went 
down with them, to select a site.” 

The report of the Montreal Board of Health, dated the 12th August, 
contains severe comments on the condition in which the bulk of the emi- 
grants from Great Britain have been suffered to depart-— 

“ They have been allowed to ship in numbers totally disproportioned to the 
tonnage of the sen pe is to say, in numbers twice or three times greater than 
the same vessels would presume to embark for any port in the United States; and 

natural, the certain consequence, has been a never-before-heard-of mortality 





on the ocean, and misery among survivors who arrived, almost terrible to be in. 

uired into. Such appears the indifference of commerce to everything but gain 
that free human beings are the only cargo a shipmaster can embark without some 
ny for its safe delivery or guaranty for deficiency on arrival at his des. 
tined port. 

“ During the past month, in only ten of the vessels arrived, four from Cork and 
six from Liverpool, sailing with 4,427 passengers, there were 804 deaths on the 
passage, and 847 sick on arrival, as reported in the newspapers; but it may be 
well we that few of the survivors could be otherwise, or even reach any 
other than an early grave. Terrible as have been the tales of the slave-trade, 
against which the British nation has so long protested, and to suppress which she 
maintains a fleet, they exceed not in horrors, nor perhaps equal, the dreadful 
realities to which these unfortunate wanderers have been subjected. The Larc 
reported this morning from Sligo, sailed with 440 passengers; of whom 108 di 
on the e, and 150 were sick. The Virginius sailed with 496 passengers; 
158 died on the passage, and 186 were sick, and the remainder landed feeble and 
tottering—the captain, mates, and crew, were all sick. The Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta was a mercy compared to the holds of these vessels. Yet simultaneously, 
as if in reproof to those on whom the blame of all this wretchedness must fall 
foreigners, Germans from Hamburg and Bremen, are daily arriving, all healthy, 
robust, and cheerful. 

“ By the published official return of the 4th of this month, it appears 70,006 
emigrants had then arrived this season, of whom many thousands are still below 
at Grosse Isle, or on board ship, and many thousands are yet to arrive; of whom 
4,732 sailed between the 2d and 17th of July, when emigration had not ceased. 
Of this number, 1,641 are shipped in four vessels from Liverpool, and are un- 
doubtedly wretched outcasts, such as have infested that city during the past year 
till portions of it resemble a city of the plague, and of whom the authorities there 
have continued to relieve themselves by exporting multitudes to die on the pas- 
sage or to die miserably here. The smallest calculation of what we must expect 
in Montreal this winter, if these people are allowed to congregate here, shows 
sufficiently the necessity of sending out of this city every boat-load on the day that 
it arrives.” 

The Montreal Herald of the 28th August gives the following account of 
the weather in Canada— 

“The any | drought has been terminated by a few showers within the last 
twenty-four hours. The distribution of sunshine and moisture this season has 
been exceedingly irregular. Westward of the district of Montreal, we hear of 
heavy local thunder-storms. In the district of Quebec, and to the North and East 
of that city, we hear of almost continuous rain. In this neighbourhood we have 
scarcely had more than one shower for the last two months; and we hear both 
from the Northern and Eastern townships that the favourable promise of July 
has been much abated by the extreme dryness. The wheat is good; but we are 
told from many quarters, that oats, pease, and barley will be very light.” 

CarE oF Goop Hore.—The advices from the Cape are to the 20th 
July. The unfortunate advantage gained over our troops by the Kafirs on 
the 15th June seems to have had its moral effect in greatly increasing the 
confidence of the barbarians. According to the Zuid Afrikaan of the 15th 
July, Pato, who was actually on his way to surrender himself to the Eng- 
lish, when he heard of “ Sandilla’s victory,” halted on his journey, intend- 
ing to postpone his submission, and await the course of events. It was also 
understood, that, finding the Kafirs had been so successful, Panda, the Zoo- 
loo chief, was preparing to invade the Natal settlement; and from what had 
transpired, organized hostilities in various other quarters were apprehended. 
In fact, the prospect of affairs was so discouraging, that the Ninetieth 
Regiment, which was preparing to depart for England, had been despatched 
to the frontier; and orders were issued to detain all troops on the voyage 
from India, who were to be held in readiness to proceed to Kafirland. 





Miscellaneous. 

The Duke of Cambridge has returned from the Continent. His Royal 
Highness arrived at Dover on Sunday afternoon, and travelled to town by 
railway on Monday morning. 

The King of Prussia arrived at Venice on the 6th instant, travelling 
incognito. 

We are enabled to contradict, on the best authority, the rumour con- 
tained in some recent letters from Spain, that the Infante Don Juan, bro- 
ther of the Conde de Montemolin, is about to proceed to Catalonia as Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Royalist forces. His Royal Highness the Infante 
left London on the 8th instant, by the John Bull steam-ship, for Ham- 
burg, on his way to Marienbad; where the Infanta Archdutchess Maria 
Beatrix, of Austria-Este, is taking the benefit of the waters. There did 
not then, and does not now, exist on the part of the Infante any intention 
to visit Spain with such an object as that attributed to his Royal Highness 
in the letters to which we have alluded.—Morning Post. 

The reigning Princess Eugenie of Hohenzollern-Hechingern died on the 
lst instant at Frendenstadt, the capital of the Principality. Her Serene 
Highness was second daughter of the late Duke of Leuchtenberg; she was 
born in 1808, and married the Prince Frederick of Hohenzollern-Hechingen 
in 1826. She leaves no issue. 

Marshal Oudinot, Duke de Reggio, and one of the most celebrated of 
Napoleon’s Generals, died at Paris on Monday evening, at the age of eighty 
one. He was Governor of the Invalides at the time of his death. 

The sister of Schiller, Madame Rainwald, died at Meiningen on the 31st 
August, aged ninety. 

The Gazetta Piemontese states that the illustrious composer Rossini is 
acting as Captain of the National Guard of Bologna, and displays extra- 
ord nary energy in that capacity. 

The late Dr. Chalmers has left a great quantity of unpublished manu- 
scripts in the hands of his family. They comprize a commentary on the 
Scriptures, and the series of lectures on Divinity delivered in his class at 
the University of Edinburgh. There is also a mass of correspondence with 
most of the distinguished men of the present century. It is said that the 
collection has been bought by Mr. Thomas Constable, the publisher, for 
10,0000. 

A paragraph has been going the round of the papers respecting the 
financial embarrassments of “a noble Duke,” against whom very active 
legal proceedings have been taken. The difficulties are such as to render 
an absence of some years on the Continent necessary. The Globe states 
the liabilities at the incredible sum of 1,800,000/. All the establish- 
ments are to be broken up. Attachments have been laid on the personal 
effects, even to the pack of hounds and the poultry in the yard. The 
parties at whose suit the proceedings were taken were originally said to be 
“a wealthy Jewish firm in the Metropolis, remarkable for the magnitude 
of their monetary transactions”; but the Times has put forward a state- 
ment, on authority, to the effect that the proceedings were not instituted by 
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«the wealthy Jewish firm”—that of Messrs. Rothschild: “the announce- 
ment clearly took its rise from the fact that the Baron Meyer de Roths- 
child is High Sheriff of Buckinghamshire for the present year, and was ex 
ew bound to put in force the writs obtained by the creditors of the noble 


uke. 


The Times gives authenticity to a current report as to the opening of a 
semi-diplomatic communication between the British and Roman Govern- 





ments— 

“ The Earl of Minto, who is now on his road to Turin, will extend his tour to 
Rome; and, though not accredited by any official introduction, or invested with 
any formal representative character, will be enabled by his presence at the Pon- 
tifieal Court to facilitate the circuitous intercourse between two states which have 
so sensibly persisted in blocking up the ordinary channels of a necessary commu- 
nication. The position and connexions of his Lordship will be an immediate and 
sufficient guarantee of his responsibility, and will confer upon him much of that 
authority which it is as yet forbidden more directly to delegate, while his known 
qualifications for such a mission supply a complete assurance that the interests 
and honour of England will be safe in his hands. In this way it is expected that 
Ministers may be enabled to communicate with a friendly state at a very critical 

iod of its fortunes, without rendering themselves liable to the accumulated 
penalties which our ingenious ancestors devised for treason. As soon as Parlia- 
ment meets the letter of the law may be brought into accordance with the spirit 
of the age; and, after we have graciously recognized the political existence of a 
power which at present commands the earnest and practical sympathies of half 
the population of the island, Lord Minto may be boldly invested with a title be- 
fitting the functions he must necessarily discharge.” 

It is said that Dr. Wiseman is now on his return to this country, after a 
lengthened sojourn at Rome, bringing instructions and authority from the 
Holy See for remodelling the ecclesiastical arrang ts of his communion 
in England. Rome has hitherto possessed in England nothing more than 
a missionary establishment, placed under the superintendence of “ Vicars 
Apostolic,” who are nominally the Bishops of sees now in partibus infidelium; 
and do not assume the titles of the dioceses in which they exercise their 
authority. The present order of things is now to cease; Catholicism 
having, in the opinion of its rulers, attained a sufficient extension in Eng- 
land to warrant the reéstablishment of the hierarchy, with all its ramifica- 
tions of ecclesiastical government—Deans, Chapters, Archdeacons, Eccle- 
siastical Courts, &c. &c.—as it existed prior to the Reformation, and at 
present exists in Roman Catholic Ireland. There will be, it is said, two 
Archbishops for the two provinces of Canterbury and York, with eight 
Bishops subordinate. These new Roman Bishops will not, however, as- 
sume the titles of the sees at present occupied by the Bishops of the Esta- | 
blished Church, but will take their designations from other places not 
heretofore episcopally dignified: as Birmingham, Nottingham, Derby, Liver- 
pool, and other populous centres of Roman Catholic influence. Dr. Wise- 
man himself, it is said, will succeed, under a new title, that of Bishop of 
Westminster, to the administration of the affairs of the London district, in 
the room of Dr. Grifliths, Bishop of Olena, lately deceased.—Oxfurd Herald. 








The Dublin correspondent of the Morning Chronicle mentions that Mr 
More O’Ferrall has accepted the Governorship of Malta. 

Tuesday's Gazette notified the appointmeut of Lord Robert Grosvenor, 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick, Dr. Southwood Smith, Professor Richard Owen, 
and Mr. Richard Lambert Jones, as Commissioners for inquiring what 
special means may be requisite for improving the health of the Metropolis: 
Mr. Henry Austin to be the Secretary. 

In consideration of the immense crowds that have vainly sought ingress 
at Westminster Hall, the Commissioners of the Fine Arts have extended 
the time for the exhibition of the pictures from the 17th instant to the 2d of 
October. 


The Journal de Honfleur announces the failure of M. Bourdal Eide, ”/ 
banker, of that town. His liabilities are supposed to be 
francs. He has taken to flight. lt Taare : 
The recent advices from the United States respecting the LTAAA 
of cotton there are so much more favourable than was anticipated, that 
hopes are entertained of a far better supply than had previously been ex 
pected. As a proof of the exaggerated statements which have been published 
respecting the lateness of the crop, and its consequent liability to injury, 
it has been noticed that 134 bales of new cotton had been received at New 
Orleans up to the 20th August ultimo, against five bales to the correspond- 
ing period of last year; and that “ the first bale at Mobile was only one 
day behind the first of last year, and the first bale at Savannah only four 
days behind last year.” Of the probable quantity of the crop it was difficult 
to form an estimate.—Morning Chronicle. 

The simultaneous opening of all the railroads that have recently been 
completed in Prussia is fixed for the 15th October—King Frederick 
William's birthday. 


The Times publishes a posthumous letter written for that journal by 
Dr. Andrew Combe, the eminent physiologist, shortly before his death, on 
the causes and prevention of the ship-fever among the emigrants to Ame- 
rica. The letter contains nothing that is positively new; but it is distin- 
guished by Dr. Combe’s lucid statement and practical suggestion. The 
causes of fever he considers to be—a diet insufficient in quantity and poor 
in quality; over-crowding; bad ventilation; the gross personal uncleanliness 
to which the poorer Irish in particular are addicted; and the moral depres- 
sion induced by despondency, poor living, and confinement. Dr. Combe 
suggests as the principal remedies, the supply of a better diet; a greater 
limitation of numbers in proportion to tonnage; better ventilation, espe- 


| cially by means of Dr. Neill Arnott’s ventilating pump; more stringent 


regulations to enforce cleanliness; and the appointment of a surgeon to 
every emigrant-ship; the increased expense to be met by a higher rate of fares. 

A correspondent of the Times relates a disagreeable encounter in a rail- 
way carriage— 

“ Yesterday morning [Sunday] I joined the Brighton up-train at Forest Hill 
station at nine o'clock a.m. I took my seat in a second-class carriage for London; 
but bad no sooner seated myself, with two or three other passengers, than I ob- 
served a mzn in a labourer’s dress between two other persons. He had on a night- 
cap, and was reclining with the back of his head against the breast of one man 
and his feet, I believe, in the lap of the other, or at all events they were so placed 
as to afford greater command over that part of his person. The countenance of 
the man was very distressing; and, from bruises on his face, his position, and 


| general appearance, I supposed that he was one of the railway navigators, who 


had received a severe injury and was on his way to a hospital. Had it been so, it 
would have been sufficiently painful, and very unwarrantable in the company to 
subject the public to such a spectacle. I found, however, on speaking to a person 
in the train, that the poor fellow was a confirmed madman, and was then being 
taken to a lunatic asylum; and, from a question I put to the same person, I learn- 
ed, accidentally, that the madness was attended with violence. The interest in the 
unfortunate creature (not to speak of alarm) was kept alive by occasional shouts 
from one of the keepers, or persons in charge, of ‘Come, now, be quiet!’ ‘ None of 
your old tricks!’ ‘ This won't do here!’ and so forth; and of which a black eye and 
bruised face told too plainly the meaning. We had also to witness the administer- 
ing of a portion of an apple to moisten the madman’s parched lips; which, when 
chewed, he spat out over his keeper. 

“ Such are the facts. I have nocomment to make. The painful remembrance 
of the exploits of a madman in a railway train is fresh in the mind of the public, 
and shows too plainly the danger of travelling even in the same train with a mad- 
man to render comment necessary from me.” 


Mr. Hudson, the Railway King, stated at the annual dinner of the Whitby 
Agricultural Society, that he had bought landed property to the amount of 





In a letter to to Mr. John S. Reynolds, the Secretary of the Committee 
of the Privy Council on Education has communicated the decision of their 
Lordships as to the examination for certificates of candidates who have 
been trained in the schools of the Home and Colonial Infant and Juvenile 
School Society. No training-school, says Mr. Kay Shuttleworth, can enjoy 
any benefit asa result of the examination of candidates unless the school be 
placed permanently under inspection. Certificates granted te students 
who, at the period of the examination, have been one year resident in the 
establishment, will alone be followed by grants in aid of the funds of the 
institution. Separate provision has not been made for the claims of infant 
schools; it having been their Lordships’ intention to include infant schools 
under the general regulations applicable to girls’ schools. “ Arrangements, 
however, will be made in the several Inspectors’ districts to enable any 
schoolmistress, whether of infants’ or girls’ schools, to present themselves 
for examination before one or more of her Majesty’s Inspectors as candidates 
for certificates, even though they have not been trained during one year in | 
any normal school.” But the trustees or managers of the schools in which 
such schoolmasters or schoolmistresses are settled must make application 
on their behalf, and place the school under inspection. The masters or 
mistresses of infant schools must be as well educated as the mistresses of 
girls’ schools. The same standard of instruction is required in both cases, 
and a similar scale of augmentation will be sanctioned. 

The Bishop of Rochester has refused to license to a curacy in his dio- 
cese the Reverend Mr. Jay, who has preached a sermon calling in ques- 
tion the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. The Bishop of Rochester 
some time since refused to grant a licence to a clergyman on the same 
grounds. 

The house at Stratford-on-Avon known by the name of Shakspere’s 
house was sold on Thursday, at the Auction Mart in the City, by Mr. Ro- 
bins. Several biddings were made, and the house was finally knocked 
—_ for 3,000/. to the United Committee of London and Stratford-on- 

von. 


_ The failure on Tuesday of the firm of Richard Sanderson and Co., 
discount-brokers, caused much dismay in the City. The amount of liabili- 
ties was not mentioned, although believed to be very large. The cause 
of the stoppage is thus stated by Messrs. Sanderson and Co., in a circular 
which they have issued to their business connexions— 

“The retirement, some time ago, of our late partner, Mr. Gard, and recently 
the sudden and lamented death of Mr. Sanderson's remaining partner, Mr. Morris, 
threw upon Mr. Sanderson alone the responsibility of the concerm, the details of 
} wpe had — os by pepe of his late ; and this, with 

pressure of the times im no alternative but to wi 
ro» ome By elle proceed to wind up 





700,000/. 

The Revising Barristers are now paid 210/. a year each; and the total annual 
cost of their services is 14,7000. 

The United Service Gazette asserts that the Dockyard Battalions will cost 
80,000/.; an excess of 60,0001. above the grant made by Parliament. 

Soon after the new Prison Board was appointed at Aberdeen, a uniform diet 
was prescribed for the prisoners in the gaol; but, though substantial, it was found 
that the prisoners fell off under it. Mr. Hill having tried several experiments on 
his own system, proposed to vary the diet considerably: and the effect has been, 
as stated in the report just published, that the prisoners, on the average period of 
their confinement, have gained three pounds weight each; thus showing, that 
however well the uniform principle may do in the world of letters, it does not an- 
swer in the economy of diet and digestion. —Aberdeen Herald. 

A line of electric telegraph is in active preparation along the railway from 
Vienna to Prague. As soon as it is completed, every locomotive engine is to be 
furnished with a small electric apparatus, by the aid of which, and by a wire 
which can at pleasure be put into communication with that of the —— the 
train can announce to every station whatever it may have learnt on the b 

A horse having fallen down an old shaft in Weardale, it remained there for 
seventeen days; and, having found a little water at the bottom of the drift, sur- 
vived, and is likely to live. 

The Cobourg Star, published at Cobourg, Canada West, reports an unpleasant 
scarcity. “Here is the town of Cobourg, with its immediate vicinity, with a 
population of some ten thousand souls, and not a barrel of salt to be had: we 
don’t look for it for love, but we can’t get it for money.” 

The cholera is reported to be subsiding at Taganrog, but to be advancing both 
in the South of Russia and towards Erzeroum: at Rostoff it had carried off 
2,000 out of 8,000 inhabitants. 

The Réforme mentions that a considerable land-slip took place on the Paris 
and Strasburg railroad on Saturday last, near the stationhouse now erecting in 
Paris. 

Grain of the value of between 2,000. and 3,000/. has been destroyed near Shiff- 
nall, by the carelessness of a lad. While in Mr. Bellis’s rickyard, he had lighted 
a match, which he threw on the ground, among straw; this caught fire; and 
twenty-five stacks of corn were consumed. ‘There was great difficulty in saving 
the buildings adjacent. 

During a heavy gale on Saturday — a schooner foundered on the bar in 
attempting to enter Carnarvon r The life-boat put off, but as it was dark 
the ship could not be discovered till daybreak on Sunday morning; she was then 
found on her beam-ends, with the masts imbedded in the sand. The body of a 
woman lay in the cabin; on the bank a man was picked up still alive. Two other 
men had perished. 

A case of somnambulism, involving extreme peril, has occurred at Portsmouth. 
A young man was on a visit to his brother; he rose in the night, got out of a win- 
dow, and fell some seventeen feet into a little back yard on the walls of which 
were iron palisades; but onl pare poe the wall, and, though found cold 
and senseless on the ground, he sustained no material hurt. 
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Very early on Sunday morning, a man named Beecham attempted to commit 
suicide, by leaping from Blackfriars Bridge: but, instead of falling into the water, 


his body dashed upon a pier-head, where he lay in a helpless condition, An | 


alarm having been raised, a boat put off; and after great exertions—for the tide 
Was out, and it was necessary to employ a ladder to reach the pier—Beecham was 


got ashore: both his thighs were broken, and there was little prospect of his re- | 


covery. 

Ina fray between two poachers and two gamekeepers, near Guildford, the 
poachers stabbed the keepers with knives, and left them in a wood: when dis- 
covered, three hours after, one of the keepers was senseless, and both are in 
danger. Two poachers are in custody on suspicion. 

Richard Lamburn, a young man employed in erecting the electric telegraph on 
the North-western Railway, has been killed near the Bushey station. He was 
walking along the rails, with a ladder on his shoulder, as a train came up behind 
him at a rapid rate; two fellow workman called to him to get off the rails, and 
the whistle was also sounded ; but he either did not hear or would not heed these 
warnings; and the buffer of the engine dashed him forward a long distance, 
striking him dead. It was stated at the inquest, that when the man’s danger | 
was perceived the engine was reversed, but there was not time to prevent the dis- 
aster. Lamburn had been cautioned only the preceding day agzinst walking on | 
the rails. } 

The landlord of the Green Dragon tea-gardens, at Newtown, near Carlisle, has 
a small collection of monkies and other animals in his grounds; he had also a 
North American bear, chained to a tree. ‘The other day, a man gave the bear | 
some bread, and then offered his hand without bread—the bear clutched his arm, | 
dragged him wthin his circle, and began worrying him; and his head, neck, and | 
shoulders were so laverated before he could be extricated, that he died three days | 
after. 






Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 
Number of Summer 
deaths. average. 
Zymotic (or Epidemic, Endemic, and Contagious) Diseases ..... 372 ose 226 | 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat 121 eevee 103 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses . ... 145 ove 157 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration. . ws esee 226 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels.. .........6-.60+050005 32 sees 25 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion. . ol ooee ot 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &¢. ......ccceeceseeeceeceeceeee ensees 16 8 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. ....... 9 10 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, & ° Ss 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &¢. ........6000ceeceeeeens 1 oo « 2 
GAD AMO 6.006 0.00 coccercocccecescoccosess Core eeeees eeeeeee . 41 ses 50 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance ........ 0 .seeee eee 30 see 28 





Total (including unspecified causes) ......-.6..00.e008 1040 940 

The comparison of the deaths registered last week in London with the deaths 
which would have been registered if the rate of mortality had been the same as 
in Dorsetshire, shows these totals—London, 1040; Dorsetshire, 614; excess, 426. | 

The temperaturg of the thermometer ranged from 88.5° in the sun to 30.0° in | 
the shade; the mpan temperature by day being colder than the average mean | 
temperature by 2.1°. The mean direction of the wind for the week was West- | 
south-west. | 





THE THEATRES. 

The School for Scandal has been brought out at the Marylebone Theatre, 
and put on the stage with a taste and liberality worthy of the Olympic 
in the days of Madame Vestris—and when one talks of style in the pro- 
duction of comedy, that is the highest praise that can be bestowed. It is 
true that at her little Wych Street Theatre, Madame Vestris did not bring 
out five-act works; but it was in those little vaudevilles, which used to 
form her staple commodity, that the taste for superior decoration was first 
propagated. At the Marylebone house, the scandal scene and the library 
are really magnificent. Mrs. Warner is not only the manageress, but the 
presiding genius of the establishment; and the knowledge of effect and the 
judgment which she displays are remarkable. For brilliant acting we 
must not look at this end of the world; but it is just as good as can be 
expected from an infant establishment, and quite sufficient for an unsophis- 
ticated audience, who after all want to see a play played. It may be long 
before these Ex-Westminster theatres become nurseries for actors of the 
highest order; but, admitting the drama to be a good in a civilized metro- 
polis, this extension of a love for the better class is a sign most wholesome. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 2Ist August, at Newfoundland, the Lady of Assistant Commissary-General 
Weir, of a daughter. 

On the 10th September, at Boulogne, the Hon. Mrs. Henry Graves, of a son. 

On the 10th, at Biythswood House, Renfrew, Mrs. Campbell, of Blythswood, of a 
daugiiter. 

On the Lith, at Ilampton Manor House, Mrs. Philip Sheppard, of a son. 

On the 12th, at Mount Stuart, the Marchioness of Bute, of a son and heir. 

On the 13th, at Edinburgh, the Lady of the Hon. John Fox Strangways, of a son, 

On the 13th, at Stanwell, the Hon. Mrs. R. Lambert Baynes, of a son. 

On the 13th, at the Rectory, Bishop’s Cleeve, Gloucestershire, the Wife of the Rey, 
Henry Palmer, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 9th September, at Turlough Church, the Rev. William C. Townsend, Incum- 
bent of Turlough, to Emma Mary, second daughter of the late Colonel Edward Thomas 
Fitzgerald, of Turlough Park, Mayo. | 

On the Lith, at Newchurch, Ryde, Charles Tennant, Esq., of Russell Square, to 
Gertrude Barbara Rich Collier, the eldest daughter of Captain Henry T.B. Collier, R.N, 

On the Lith, at Kingston-on-Thames, John Edward Woodroffe, Esq., of Lincoln's Lon, 
Barrister-at-law, to Maria, youngest daughter of the late Broome Phillips Witts, Esq., | 
of Brunswick Square, and Surbiton Lawn. 

On the 15th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Fletcher Hayes, Esq., Sixty-second 
Regiment Bengal Army, only son of the late Commodore Sir John Hayes, to Frances | 
Henrietta, only dauzhter of the late Colonel Robert Torrens, C.B., Adjutant-General 
of her Majesty's forces in India. | 

On the 15th, at Marylebone Church, Captain Bruce, Grenadier Guards, to Anna Maria 
Frances, daughter of the late James Stuart, Esq., formerly of the Bengal Civil Service, 
and M.I’. for Huntingdon, 

DEATHS. 

On the 7th September, the Rev. Joseph Higgins, Rector of Eastnor, and of Pixley, | 

| 





Herefordshire, and a Deputy-Lieutenant for the same county ; in his 76th year. 
On the 8th, Mary, Wite of the above-named Rev. Joseph Higgins ; in her 75th year. 
On the 8th, in Moray Place, Edinburgh, Mrs. Durham, Widow of the late General | 


On the 8th, at Lartington Hall, Yorkshire, George Witham, Esq., late Captain in her 

ajesty’s Sixty-cighth Regiment. 

On the 9th, Walter William Stables, Esq., of Crosland Hall, near Huddersfield ; in his 
83d year. 


Durham, of Largo, Fifeshire. | dently unknown. 








POSTSCRIPT. SaTurRDAY, 


| According to present announcements, the Queen was to leave Ardye- 
rikie on Friday afternoon, proceeding by Fort William, &c. to the sea; to 
anchor at Fleetwood at six o'clock on Sunday evening; to pass the night 
| on board; reach London, by railway, on Monday; and sleep at Osborne 
| House on Monday night. 
In the closing days of her Highland sojourn, weather permitting, the 
| Queen continued to take walks and drives. On Monday, her Majesty 
and Prince Albert drove to Cluny Castle. On the return a slight acci- 
dent occurred: as the royal carriage was turning a corner, it encountered 
a velucle driven by a gentleman, and was jammed against the wall; but a 
little delay was the only harm done. On Tuesday evening, the Queen 
| gave a farewell ball for the servants, the neighbouring cottars, their wives 
and sweethearts. All appeared in Highland costume; Prince Albert as- 
suming the kilt for the first time. 


A deputation from Newcastle-upon-Tyne arrived in town yesterday, for 
the purpose of representing to her Majesty’s Ministers the distressed con- 
dition of the coal-proprietors. The Morning Post reports the specific ob- 
ject of the mission— 

“The depression in the coal-trade is stated to be so great at the present mo- 
ment, that unless some relief be afforded sixty thousand workmen must be im- 
mediately thrown out of employment. 

“It is understood that the suggestion to be made tothe Government will be for 
the issue of 5,000,0002. of bank-notes for six months, on the deposit of valid se- 
curities. If this measure be not adopted, there is, unfortunately, too good ground 
to fear that not only the collieries of Northumberland, but the mills of Lancashire, 
will be stopped, and the great trade of the country indefinitely suspended.” 

The Times furnishes some particulars respecting the failure of Messrs. 
Reid, Irving, and Co. 

The liabilities are estimated at 1,500,000, the amount of acceptances alone 
being upwards of 900,000 The cause of the stoppage is to be found in the way 
in which the firm had extended their operations, not only without a correspond- 
ing extension of capital, but in the face of an annual diminution of their means 
consequent upon the gradually increasing weight of inconvertible investments. A 
sum not less than 600,000/. is understood to be locked up in real estate, and other 
property, in the Mauritius and the West Indies. The balance-sheet of the house, 


| as now made up, shows, it is said, a nominal surplus of about 330,000/.; but this 


it can hardly be doubted arises from valuations of the Mauritius estates which 
will prove entirely delusive. The firm, it may be added, were the agents of the 
Spanish and also of the Venezuelan Governments. Sir John Reid was Deputy- 
Governor of the Bank in 1837, Governor in 1839, and was still a senior Director. 

Amongst other stoppages is that of Messrs. Dennison and Company, of 
O'Brien’s Bridge, Limerick. 

The Journal des Débats announces the failure of the house of Excels 
and Company, of Venice, for the sum of 1,300,000 Austrian livres. The 
firm was exclusively engaged in the corn-trade, and the consequences of 
the failure will be severely felt in the ports of the Adriatic and Mediter- 
ranean. 

A correspondence which has just appeared announces an important 
movement to moderate the present headlong rate of railway speculation. 
On Saturday last, the Committee of the Liverpool Stock Exchange passed a 
resolution, declaring that the depression of railway property during the 
last two years has been seriously aggravated by the enormous sums railway 
companies have called up from their proprietors and the public; suggesting 
that by a cordial union among themselves the several railway companies 
may devise a means of prompt and effective relief; and proposing a meeting 
in London of deputations from the various boards of direction to consider 
the subject. The resolution has been forwarded to the chairmen of the 
leading railway companies; and an answer has been received from Mr. 


| George Carr Glyn, expressing his perfect willingness to meet the deputa- 


tion, and his earnest desire to coéperate in the movement. Mr.Glyn adds— 
“As the organ of the Board of the London and North-western Railway 
Company, I have already announced the intention of the Directors to delay, 
as far as practicable, the commencement of new works on their lines.” 


Notice was received from the Admiralty at all the semaphore stations of 
the Portsmouth line, on Thursday, that from and after the 31st December 
next their duties will cease; the electric telegraph superseding all other 


| modes of making signals. 


The news from the South of Europe continues to be highly interesting, 
and would seem to indicate the near approach of actual war. The Paris 
correspondent of the Times avers, on unquestionable authority, that the 


| Austrian Government has notified an intention to march troops into every 


Italian town or city in which the National Guards have been organized. 
The King of Sardinia is believed to be stanch; indeed he is said to display 
an unexpected degree of firmness. At a conference with a popular depu- 
tation, “ the Grand Duke of Tuscany has thrown off the Austrian cockade, 


| which as an Archdude he had been required to wear, and has adopted 
| the national colours.” There are rumours of an insurrection in the city of 


Naples on the 9th instant. Letters from Bologna state that the Duke of 
Modena had retired with his family to Parma, in order, as is supposed, to 
the occupation of his territory by Austria. 

The famous Angelo Brunetti, alias Ciceronacchio, has been appointed 


| standard-bearer of the Civic Guard of Rome. 


Meanwhile, Lord Normanby visited M. Guizot early on Thursday, 
to inform him, it is said, that the British Government will not permit 
foreign intervention in Italy. But though there appears to be no doubt 
that some communication of the kind was made, its precise terms are evi- 





The armed crisis also seems to be probable in Sgain. Narvaez continued 


| to linger in Madrid; and it is said that immense sums of money have been 


On the 10th, at Brighton, Lieutenant-Colonel Phillp Joshua Perceval, late of the | forwarded to him from Paris, with which he had gained over the majority 


Grenadier «iuards. 

On the IIth, in Suffolk Square, Cheltenham, the Hon. Mrs. Twistleton, Relict of the 
Hon. and Rev. Thomas James Twistleton, D.D., Archdeacon of Colombo, and mother 
of the Right Hon. Lord Saye and Sele; in her 77th yeur. 

On the Lith, at Rugby, the Rev. George John Kennedy, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and one of the Masters of Rugby School; in his 36th year. 

On the lith, at Ashburnham House, Chelsea, Algernon Russell, the eldest son of 
Colonel the Honourable Leicester Stanhope; in his 10th year. 





of the Spanish Cabinet. Of course he relies on the army, which is under- 

stood to be at his command. He had an interview with the Queen on the 

11th instant. ‘ 
The Duke de Frias had at length arrived in the capital; but had declined 


to accept the Presidency of the Council in an administration which he had 
not himself formed. Senor Goyena, Minister of Justice, would perhaps be 


On the 12th, at Cheltenham, Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Sheeby Keating, K.C.B., appointed to that important post; indeed, the Presse asserts that he had al 


Colonel of her Majesty’s Thirty-third Regiment of Foot; in his 70th year. 
On the 13th, at Lewisham, Lieutenant-Colonel George Fead, C.B., late of the Gre- 
nadier Guards; in his 65th year. 


ready been appointed. 
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anda 
Recent advices from Algiers confirm the statement made last week, that 

Abd-el-Kader had possession of Taza in Morocco. 

Rahman has applied to France for assisgance. 


The Emperor Abd-er- | 


| 
| 
} 
| 


A subscription has been opened in the department of the Gard to pay the | 


fine of M. ‘Teste!— 

“Even a triumphal arch,” says the National, “has been erected at Bagnols 
with this inscription: ‘A Teste, le dieu du peuple!’” “ Lists prepared in Paris, 
adds the Echo du Midi, “ and divided by cantons and communes, are hawked about 
by M. Teste’s friends, by mayors, and other fanctionaries. But that is not all: 
M. Teste himself, from his prison, writes letters to thank the zealous, to animate 
the lukewarm, and to scold those who hang back.” 

The King of the French has granted a free pardon to nearly five hun- 
dred persons, condemned to various terms of imprisonment for having been 
concerned in the bread riots of last year. 


Private letters from St. Petersburg, to the 7th instant, report a most terrific 
storm of wind and rain which visited the city and lasted for forty-eight hours: 
400 houses were destroyed; and at one time fears were entertained for the safety 
of the entire city. 

A fearful accident happened on Thursday to an express-train on the Manches- 
ter and Leeds Railway, near Halifax. While the train was in full career, the 
last carriage got off the rails—from the oscillation, it is surmised, which was 
caused by the violence of the wind; and before the train could be stopped, the 
carriage had struck the abutments of some of the bridges: it was nearly de- 
stroyed; one passenger, Mr. Gillard the superintendent of the telegraph, was 
thrown out by the concussion, and killed on the spot; another passenger, Mr. Ro- 
bert Weston, the Surveyor-General of Customs, was found in the carriage dread- 
fully mangled, and his clerk Mr. Moon seriously hurt. Mr. Weston died in a few 
hours. 

Another accident occurred at the Hadleigh station of the Eastern Union Rail- 
way, from the falling of a newly-built wall; which was blown down by the wind 
on a number of persons who were waiting on the platform to go by the Ipswich 
train. No one was killed; but about sixty persons were more or less hurt, 
nine very severely. 

MONEY MARKET. 
Srock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

The usual half-yearly meeting of the proprietors of the Bank of England took 
place yesterday; when a dividend of 34 per cent with a bonus of 1 per cent, 
making in all 4} per cent, was declared upon the capital stock of the Company, 
for the half-year ending 10th October. A discussion occurred upon the subject 
of the recent insolvency of some of the Directors; and it is probable that the 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
PROMOTION OF THE ITALIAN PRINCES. 

THERE is reason to hope that the sovereigns of Italy have not 
only yielded to the peaceful revolution which keeps the even 
tenour of its way among them, but that they have adupted it, 
and perceive how large an interest they have in its consumma- 
tion. It will virtually promote them from the rank of vassals to 
that of potentates. This is apparent from the facts. 

Italy has never altogether lost her greatness. Her country is 
still blessed with the same sun that shone upon it when Rome 
emerged into the light of history, or when the city of Fiesole 
looked down upon the flooded Arno and saw no younger rival in 
Florence the Fair. From the earliest dawn of history, Italy has 
been a favoured seat of intellect and art, more than once of politi- 
cal power. Although hideous corruption destroyed the empire 
of Rome, the Romans still exist. Florence and the other Italian 
city-states first helped civilization to struggle out of the dark 
ages; and although their returning greatness bore in it the seeds 
of decay, from the very necessity of inexperience, which made 
them adopt imperfect political principles, it should never be for- 
gotten that they set Europe the example of civilization and self- 
government. Italians redeemed the lost learning of the ancients. 
Italians revived the arts, as they still lead in the youngest of 


| the arts—music, Long as the Italians have been kept in bondage, 


| been in the comparison semibarbarous. 


| by Mussulman oppression even to our own day. 


unanimity of fecling apparent among the proprietary may lead to an alteration in | 


the internal arrangement of the affairs of the corporation. 

The commercial! calamities of the week have exceeded those of any seven days 
since the memorable panic in 1825. In addition to the failure of Messrs. Gower, 
Nephews, on Saturday, (noticed in part of our last impression,) we have to record 
that of Messrs. Sanderson and Co. on Tuesday; and of Messrs. Reid, Irving, and 
Co. today. All these houses were of the very first standing; and of two of them— 
viz. Reid, Irving, and Co., and Gower, Nephews, members of the respective firms 
were Directors of the Bank of England at the period of their insolvency, in the 
persons of Mr. Abel Lewis Gower and Sir John Rae Reid. Messrs. Sanderson and 
Co. have long been known as extensive discount-brokers, and till very lately en- 
joyed all the credit arising from the reputation of great wealth. 

Under these dishvartening circumstances, it is matter of course to say that the 
Public Securities have experienced a considerable decline. The fall in Consols 


exceeded 14 per cent for Money; the price has been as low as 853, and for Ac- | 


count 85. A slight upward reaction has since occurred, and the closing quota- 
tions are 854 § for Money and 85} 3 for Account. From the circumstance above 
noticed, Bunk Stock has experienced an advance: it rose yesterday from 196} to 
200, and is today marked at 200 and 201 for Account. 

In the Foreign Market, prices are generally lower, though no large amount of 
business has occurred. Russian Bonds are at 1064, being a decline of 2 per cent 
from our last prices; Dutch Stock is about 3 per cent lower than on Saturday; 
and the decline of most of the North of Europe Stocks may be stated at from 2 to 
3 per cent. Mexican Stock has fallen nearly 1 per cent. Portuguese Bonds have 
remained steady between 24 and 25, without any business: a slight demand for 
the Stock at the low quotations appears to exist, but the holders are not disposed 
to sell. Spanish Stock is lower, though not materially; the Three per Cents 
having fallen to 294, and the Active to 203. 

The Railway Share Market has been in an extremely depressed state. It was 
believed that at the time of their failure Messrs. Gower and Co. were large 
holders of South Wales, and Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Shares. In 
anticipation of a large amount being thrown upon the market, these shares have 
declined from 2/. to 3/. The fall in the other descriptions of Shares may be quoted 
at about 2/. to 5/.: North-western fell from 164} to 159, and the smaller varieties 
from 2. to 31. 

The French Shares have experienced a marked decline; North of France 
having for the first time been done at } discount. Paris and Lyons have fallen 
to 5} discount. The severity of the weather has interrupted the due arrival of 
the French express; but it is understood that the Three per Cents were 75 or 
lower on Wednesday, and that the North of France Shares had fallen 10 francs. 
An express is in town with the French prices of Thursday: the Three per Cents 
are stated to have fallen to 74 60—a decline of {rom 30 to 40 ceuts from Wed- 
hesday. 

SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 

The Accounts of the Bank of England for the week ending Saturday last exhi- 
bit, as compared with those of the preceding week, the following results. There is 
an increase under these lheads—public deposits, 443,078/. ; other deposits, 15Y,6202. ; 
other securities, 295,265/.; notes unissued, 276,7451. In the following items there 
is a decrease—unotes issued, 89,705l.; bullion, 43,9651; in the actual circulation, 
366,4501.; seven-day and other bills, 38,2591. The item of Government securities is 
the same. The total amount of bullion is 8,915,0722, against an amount last 
week of 8,959.037/. The circulation is 17,840,5651, against 18,207,015/. last 
week. There is nochange in the prices of Consols, which have been all the morn- 
ing at the closing quotations of yesterday, with but few transactions. The Fo- 
reign Market is also without variation. The Railway transactions have been few, 
and the variations in price unimportant; the following are the principal bargains 
recorded: Eastern Counties, 17, 163; Newcastle and Berwick, 31; Ditto, New, 
74; North British, 25; North Staffordshire, 83; York and Newcastle Extension, 
14; Ditto, Preference, 104; Luxembourg, 4; Northern of France, 93; Rouen and 
Havre, 20}; Strasbourg and Basle, 74. 
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they have never sunk so low as the other countries in the South 
of Europe. Spain, whose brightest history was that of her Arab 
rulers, has never rivalled Italy in intellect or art, but has always 
Greece, the great teach- 
er and prototype of Italy, though possibly she may retain her uatu- 
ral faculties, is but emerging from the dark ages, prolonged for her 
Italy has been 
held down, but has never yielded—has never forgotten, has never 
ceased to vindicate her nationality ; and Mr. Cobden can tell 
whether her politicians are behind our own in knowledge. 

The accidents of their own priority in civilization, of their conse- 
quent dissensions, of the course of events in Europe, have contri- 
buted to split up the people of Italy into a number of petty states. 
The feeble sovereigns have sought a strength from without, and 
in return for Austrian protection have been the servants of Aus- 
tria. That fatal reliance has deprived them of internal strength : 
defended against their own people, they have aided Austria in 
oppressing and weakening their people; their people have been 
an enemy, not a support; and thus the Princes have been content 
to be sovereigns over states which were stunted, feeble, and poor. 
But the government of a poor and feeble state is itself poor and 
feeble ; and the Princes of Italy have scarcely ranked with the 
private Peers of England or the Marshals of France. They have 
been of no account in the councils of Europe. 

It is all altered now. Italy, even while divided, has been one 
of the great nations of Europe; as intellectual as any; as replete 
with political information, as ripe for modern self-government, as 
most. But, divided among feeble Princes, possessing no unity, 
she has been a blank in the European system. At present, when 
any question arises in Europe, we talk of its being settled by 
“the Five Powers ”—Austria, France, Great Britain, Prussia, 
and Russia; the secondary powers, such as Holland and Bel- 
gium, occasionally take their share; but Italy isa nullity. Let 
her be free and united, and, with her high intellect, she becomes 
a leading, a first-rate power: we shall henceforth =peak of the 
Six Powers—Austria, France, Great Britain, Zta/y, Prussia, and 
Russia, When Austria or Russia seeks to keep back the progress 
of the world, France and England will look to the Princes of 
Italy to join them in maintaining the lead. Apart from ali con- 
siderations of disinterested humanity, the Princes of Italy, if 
they are as wise as they seem inclined to be, will perceive that the 
emancipation of their land under Pius the Ninth will confer upon 
them an immense accession of political power and royal dignity. 

THE NEW SANATORY COMMISSION. 
THE appointinent of the Special Commission, gazetted this week, 
for inquiring into the means of improving the health of the Me- 
tropolis, must be regarded as a recommencement of sanatory 
reform in a more workmanlike manner. In attempting to legis- 
late, Lord Morpeth was baulked by easily foreseen obstacles. In 
appointing a Commission to grapple with the principal of those ob- 
stacles, Government stand pledged to a real performance of work, 

The Commissioners cannot mistake their duty or their interest. 
Three of them are men already versed in their labour. The 
Chairman is a steady, attentive, and judicious man. Mr. Lam- 
bert Jones, the Commissioner taken from the City, has been 
called “the representative of filth”; it having been presumed 
that he would represent the conservative objection entertained in 
the City against innovation on the vested rights of filth and pes- 
tilence to undisturbed sway. But the presumption is too gross. 





| We do not remember what precise course Mr. Jones has taken on 


the subject of sanatory reform; but everybody knows that he is 
an active, intelligent man, with feelings and tastes above mere 
local objects. His selection for so important a post cannot but 
stimulate him to acquit himself with credit; there can be no 
doubt that he will be a useful aid to the other Commissioners, and 


_ possibly he may be the means of at once disarming the civic 


tears of cleanliness and of conciliating assent. ‘The more boldiy and 
effectually the Commissioners do their work, the more thorough 
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will be their support from the public, the more complete their 
hold on the official concurrence in ulterior measures. 

It will not be very long before another opportunity will occur for 
testing the sincerity of the official support. The functions which 
ought to be performed by a Board of Health are performed, or 
rather neglected, by certain Commissioners of Sewers, ap- 
pointed for each district of the Metropolis. 
the Commissions are issued by the Lord Chancellor; and the 
Chancellor annually appoints them according to a list handed in 
by each expiring Board, which he adopts without question. The 
Commissions will expire in December next. Of course, if the 


new Special Commission is to have any practical or reasonably | 


prompt result, it will be needless to reappoint the old machinery 
for another year. An additional reason against continuing the 
standing practice, is the probability that the Commissions about 
to expire would nominate candidates the most disposed and most 
able to obstruct the measure intended to supersede them in their 
functions. The appointment of the Commissions, therefore, ought 
to be suspended at least till the Special Commissioners have 
made their report. 
in this behalf, the public will be able to form a tolerable guess as 
to the official sincerity. 


COLONIZATION. 

Ir seems as if circumstances would force upon our statesmen some 
great measure of colonization. Free Trade has struck at the 
foundation of the antiquated “Colonial system,” and made it 
necessary to devise other modes than commercial restriction for 
keeping up the connexion between mother-country and colonies ; the 
ultra-pauperized districts in Ireland—those in which the number 
of the ote exceed the number of pounds sterling in the ren- 
tal—exhibit their redundant population, as if to remind practical 
statesmen that there are vast regions of colonial land lying waste ; 
the Committee of the Peers bequeath to the recess a Report on 
Emigration,* cautious and hesitating in tone, but followed by evi- 
dence the most conclusive as to the practicability and immense 
advantages of emigration; the Colonies show an awakening de- 
sire four a systematic introduction of settling labourers; and in 
Ireland again 4 general eagerness to colonize has been roused. 

If statesmen” know the interest of the country and their own 
duty, a time is approaching which will shame even the superficial 
economists who talk of “abandoning the Colonies” as “ useless 
incumbrances.” It is true that this country has parted with 
large tracts of waste lands to the local legislatures, or locked them 
up by recognizing absurd litigious claims; but the interest of the 
parent state in the waste lands of her colonies does not cease 
with their alienation—-does not cease until those waste lands 
are covered with people. Until that be done, the parent state has 
a claim on those lands ; they do not belong exclusively or chiefly 
to the colonists. This is a truth which is too often overlooked— 
its opposite, indeed, being taken for granted; but it lies at the 
bottom of a right understanding as to the mutual relation between 
pens state and colony ; and the evidence in Lord Monteagle’s 

lue book will be found to throw new and valuable light upon it. 

Let us go back to the time when the lands are unsettled. A 
highly-civilized and densely-peopled state possesses extensive 
waste lands in the colonies. Those lands derive their value in 
part from their natural qualities and geographical features, but 
still more from the acquired resources of the parent country. To 
ascertain that fact, compare the actual state of the territories set- 
tled by England, France, and Spain—compare the settled colonies 
of the three countries, and say whether the natural capacity of 
the land has determined the wealth and progress of the settlement 
so much as the resources of the parent country have done. Ina 
State possessing those waste lands, all the citizens have equal 
rights—all have a share in the collective right to those waste 
lands; and if a few hundreds or even thousands by settlement 
acquire a further right of occupancy in certain parts of those 
lands, that right cannot extend to deprive the whole community 
at home of its interest in the whole. On the contrary, even when 
the lands are overspread with settlers and nominally alienated to 
private holders, the parent state retains its interest in the colony, 
as a colony, so long as it remains capable of absorbing any part 
of the redundant population from home. It is because we have 
waste lands in the Colonies that we are able to talk of settling the 
Irish question: otherwise nothing could be done but to let the 
excessive population of the ultra-pauperized districts die off. 

Nor does the advantage of the colonists in the colonizing pro- 
cess cease with the nominal alienation of the lands. It is for the 





Except for the City, | 
| a misconception of the colonial relation, the process of active 


| 


and capital upon land has in an approximate degree been equal- 
ized. When that has been done, the relation of parent state and 


colony ceases ipso fucto: separation is then but a more convenient 


distribution of government; trade is but the usual commerce be- 
tween nations. If, through political blundering, separation take 
place before that process has been completed, it is premature, and 
both countries lose many chances of advantage. And if, through 


colonization be suffered to fall into abeyance, the Ministers have 
suffered the true connexion of parent state and colony to be 
broken off prematurely by a gross neglect of administrative duty, 

It is a dim instinctive perception of this truth which has mel 
statesmen cling to colonies although sage economists denounced 
them as useless and costly appendages—which has made colonies 
cling to the connexion even when they were despised and ill- 
treated. But a more intelligent insight into the truth has now 
been created by the Free-trade movement on the one side and the 
exigencies of Ireland on the other. On the one side, the with- 


| drawal of commercial protection has made the Colonies somewhat 


From the course taken by Lord Cottenham | 





advantage of the actual settlers, in common with the whole of 
the state from which they spring, that the parent country should 
retain and recognize her interest in the waste lands. The wants | 
of a colonial community are correlative with those of the parent 
state: she wants space of land; they, labour and capital; and 
the same process which appropriates to the use of the parent state | 
the waste lands of the colony, conveys to them the labour and | 
— which they lack. The more those elements abound in an 
ty) 


country, the more valuable is that country to any — as 
and a| 


its parent state. The true connexion between a colony 


angrily ask, “ What are the advantages of the colonial relation ?” 
but having thus been stimulated to inquire, they are beginning to 
perceive what the real advantages are. It would be most unwise 
to allow the colonists to learn simultaneously those advantages 
and the determination of the parent state to refuse them. The 
wants of Ireland have turned the attention of many at home to 
know what are the advantages of colonies. The witnesses before 
the Committee of the Lords may be said to have formed a confer- 
ence between mother-country and colonists to know what they 
could best do for each other; and the result is cheering. It has 
been said that there is no longer any room in the Colonies: but 
see what are the facts. As tothe Australian Colonies, see what Co- 
lone] Macarthur says even of the oldest, New South Wales. Mr. 
Uniacke and Mr. Cunard come forward to tell what may be done 
in the British North American Colonies, which have been de- 
scribed as useless for colonizing. Not, indeed, that a “shovelling 
out of paupers” is courted by the Colonies—Canada is just now 
suffering from the pestilential effects of indiscriminate and unre- 
gulated emigration. But, while the bitterest complaints of the 
vaunted “spontaneous emigration” are coming home, we have 
practical men, leading colonists and official agents, showing how 
vast numbers of labourers—thousands, nay “ millions”—may be 
absorbed by means of colonization on a comprehensive plan, in- 
cluding a basis of public works. We shall recur to the details of 
this subject. For the present, suffice it to say, that he who wishes 
to learn whether or not Ireland needs relief from redundant num- 
bers during that process of agricultural change which is ulti- 
mately to fit her for supporting a larger population at home— 
whether the process of settlement can be carried forward on fixed 
plans so as to develop a new community with large and quickly- 
growing advantages for both parent state and colony—whether 
Irish make good settlers—whether space and means can be found 
for settling the labourers—may find materials for determining 
those questions in the blue book issued by the Lords. 


THE GREAT MURDER QUESTION, 
Tue “ Praslin affair” was one to make the most unreflecting 
think ; and its suggestiveness has been proved to us experiment- 
ally by a number of communications, remarkable for the earnest- 
ness with which they moot some of the more profound and ab- 
stract parts of the question involved. These correspondents 
severally adopt parts of our view, or dissent from parts ; but all 
agree in urging us to pursue the moral yet deeper than we have 
done. It is difficult to do so in a newspaper, which is bound to 
consider its miscellaneous class of readers. Prejudice, education, 
social usage, religious doctrine, all interfere to prevent a free or 
facile handling of the subject: the needful language is almost 
denied to you; you are by anticipation warned off conclusions ; 
and it would take volumes to establish and justify every position 
to which independent thought might tend. But the very urgency 
with which an impossible task is pressed upon us by some of the 
most able and respected among our readers, proves in a very in- 
teresting way the activity of thought on such topics. 

On one matter of fact we stand corrected. The marriage of 
the Duke and Dutchess was a “love match.” There is, indeed, 
evidence in the published letters that the couple lived “ happily ” 
for some time after their union; but subsequently there was a 
change. Usage, and considerations of worldly interest for the 
children, forbade the separation for which otherwise probably the 
Duke would have been eager. The union originally a “love 
match,” may be said to have become a “ mariage de convenance.” 

Upon the change more than one of our Sa hastens 
to a very natural conclusion. In the case of all early marriages 
—and love matches most commonly take place somewhat early in 
life—great mistakes are likely to be made in character. Against 
such mistakes some mutual acquaintance before marriage is a se- 
curity not to be despised; but even that must be partial. Mu- 
tual exertions to please and a mutual eagerness to be pleased are 
conditions of youthful courtship; and thus postnuptial discove- 
ries become one of the hazardous conditions of wedded life. It is 





parent state consists in this efflux, until the distribution of people | also the fact, that there are natures which are fitted for com- 


* Report of the Select Committee appointed by the Peers “ to consider the means by | panionship while young but not after youth; and of that truth 
which Colonization may be made subsidiary to other measures for the improvement of the unhappy Duke and Dutchess seem to be examples. Both 


the social condition of Ireland, and by which, with full regard to the interests of the 
Colonies themselves, the comfort and prosperity of those who emigrate may be effec- 
tually promoted ; and to report thereon to the House : and to whom was referred the 
petition of the inhabitants of Rathbarren, Barony of Liney and County of Sligo, whose 


names are thereunto subscribed, complaining of their distressed condition, and praying | 


that they may be furnished with the means of emigrating to America.” 





were impulsive and irritable; but while the man was — 
ful and prone to become blasé, and therefore required the stimulus 
of change to keep up the impulsiveness of his nature, the wo- 
man’s disposition was to fix itself on one object, and to feed her 
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enthusiasm by its own indulgence. He was simply impulsive 


his will was active, “objective,” and unreflecting. She was re- | T A , i , 
| Ultramontane tendencies as in Lucerne had been active since 1831: 


flective, “ subjective,” and critical. Her letters show this. The 
love which she would have exacted from him was an idealism, 


not very far from the love whick animates the romances of | 


Scuderi; for that she owned a fervour which she expected in re- 
turn: but the Duke evidently belonged to a class that could enter 
with no fervour into the worship of love and constancy as per- 


sonified by a respectable matron of middle age; it was not in him, | 


He found out that fact, instinctively perhaps, some years before ; 
the Dutchess grew aware of it not long before the fatal conclusion. 

These mistakes and discoveries suggest to our correspondents 
that the unions subject to them should not be indissoluble. The 
original conditions of the mutual contract, they contend, having 
ceased, the convention ought to cease; and they would have us 
moralize this murder as only a signal example of the poisonings, 
or of the scarcely less frightful endurances of domestic misery, 
arising from forced union between incompatible natures. It 1s, 
indeed, idle to write evrrente calamo against usage maintained 


by habit, by a complicated system of law, and by the received in- | ) t anc ; 
| At that time, there were eight monasteries in the Canton of Argau—four 


terpretation of religious authorities. The Roman Catholic Church 
recognizes no divorce; nor does our ecclesiastical law bestow 
complete release; and it is not for newspaper “articles ” to act as 
an edict to the two great sections of the Christian world. No 
doubt, however, there is a flagrant injustice in that state of the 
law which, granting divorce by means of dispensation or Parlia- 
mentary bill, limits the privilege te the wealthy, and maintains 
an exclusive rigour towards the poorer classes; and it is evident 
that this practical injustice is forcing itself too much on the atten- 


tion of reflecting persons to be dismissed by dogmatic references | 


to established usage or authority. It will have to be discussed. 
But in the mean time, a detect not less obvious or grievous is 

that which we pointed out before, and which it would violate no 

established usage or authority to supply, except the usage of in- 


: | about three-fifths to two-fifths, but recognizing equality of political 


rights between the two confessions. In both these cantons the same 
* Catholic unions,” formed throughout most of the villages as well as in 
the Catholic portion of Berne, were worked through public meetings and 
the press, as well as by the pulpit and the confessional, to inculcate the 


| religious duty incumbent on Catholics of liberating the hierarchy from 
| civil control, and aggrandizing them at the expense of the civil power; 


and so impatient did this feeling become, that the Catholics near Poren- 
tru in Berne, and those in the neighbourhood of the Convent of Muri in 
Argau, actually rose in armed rebellion against their Governments 
in the course of 1835. Both movements were put down by mili- 


| tary force, and in both cases the parties concerned were treated 


with remarkable mildness. Proceedings by violence were thus re- 


| pressed; but the Ultramontane agitation still continued, and reached 


dolence—we mean the defect in education that omits the art of | 


employing the domestic influences. 
generalities on subjects of personal morals are of little if any use 
for the purpose; and such ideas as relate to the subject are only 
to be picked up from the conversations of reflecting people, from 


The vague and abstract | 


| large majorities. 


antiquated essays like those of Montaigne, or in a less direct form | 
from the somewhat idealized world of novels. It is a fact scarcely | 


more deplorable than it is indisputable, that for any instruction 
on the subject, the vast majority of young persons depend upon 
novels ; while those whose parents maintain a stricter rule and 
exclude the children from such light reading, obtain absolutely 
no enlightenment until they feel the want of it. A shipwreck is 
their first lesson in swimming. 

Yet, as happiness in domestic life must depend mainly on the 
personal influences of those around us, our power of cultivating 
that happiness must depend very considerably on our understand- 
ing the nature of such influences. With partial exception it may 
be said, that all great personal influences are mutual, and are de- 
rived from the sympathetic power which the expressed feelings of 
one person have over the feelings of another. They are therefore 
modified intinitely by the character of either party: we can only 
exercise influence according to our nature; and we are only sus- 
ceptible of it according to our nature. In like manner, many acts 
of conduct which can be obtained from one nature cannot be ob- 
tained from another. Moreover, of all the acts on which domestic 
happiness depends, but few can be compelled: some may be ex- 
acted of duty ; but the most precious can only be won, as we have 
said, from spontaneous good-will. Yet nothing is more common 
than to confound all these acts together, and to exact them from 
all natures alike. You may see parents coercing their children 
to kiss them—as though a grudging kiss were an act of love !— 
punishing a sombre child for not being cheerful, a timid one for 
not being bold ; commanding them to be “ good,” and in a thou- 
sand ways derogating from their own influence by attempting 
to force what the child can withhold. Yet the specific acts in 
which good behaviour consists can mostly be compelled; with 
the opportunities of a parent, a child can easily be won to love ; 
so that you have the means, rightly used, of cultivating both 
“goodness” and amiability. Again, you see wives, like this 
Dutchess, trying to extort love by force of a sermonizing which 
only adds tedium to satiety; whereas a more forgiving and in- 
dulgent tenderness to human weakness, in its first aberrations, 
might have won from the truant husband at least the tenderness 
which all sympathy extorts, and might have roused his latent 
sense of generosity to be quits in the account current of spon- 
taneous good feeling. The Dutchess expected to be athe ex 
officio, on abstract grounds of right,—as “a wife” by her hus- 

d, as “a mother” by her children, as “a matron” by the 
women subordinate to her. But there is no ex officio love, and in 
domestic life little ex officio respect. You must, so to speak, be- 

ile your housemates into love and virtue, or they may stray 
into vice and hate, exasperated, not recalled, by the ineffectual 
voice of blank authority. 





THE SWISS QUESTION. 
Letter III. 
Ir has already been stated, in the preceding letter, that the Cantons of 
Soleure and Argau were destined to a revision of their political constitu- 
tions (both established in 1831) during the course of 1840, in like man- 
ner with Lucerne. Soleure is entirely Catholic: Argau is a canton of 
parity, divided between Protestants and Catholics in the proportion of 





its height during the year 1840, appointed for revision. On that 
oceasion, the party might well hope to obtain their purpose by pa- 
cific means; and as they had been completely successful in the elec- 
tions in Lucerne during the first half of that year, so they were encouraged 
to anticipate the like result in Soleure and Argau during the last half. 


of nuns, and four of monks ; two of the latter, Muri and Wettingen, both 
rich, These convents were, throughout 1840, the great seats of the 
politico-yeligious agitation then going forward. While the leaders from 
the three Cantons held meetings and concerted their measures there, the 
ample funds of the convents were not spared for the movement ; which 
was impressed upon the neighbouring population as a religious cause in 
the strictest sense, and enforced as well by the strongest appeals which 
the Catholic faith and the authority of the priests and monks could fur- 
nish, as by unmeasured cries of irreligion against opponents. 

Notwithstanding these strenuous. efforts, however, the movement was 
not successful either in Soleure or in Argau. In both of them, the re- 
vising assemblies proposed projects of amended constitutions, containing 
neither that extension of Catholic privilege as compared with Protestant, 
and Catholic church-power as compared with lay-power, nor that intro- 
duction of direct appeal to the people in veto or referendum, which the 
leaders in this triple Cantonal agitation demanded: their projects were 
submitted to the votes of the general body of citizens, and sanctioned by 
Respecting the Canton of Argau, two circumstances 
deserve notice—First, that the constitution of 1831 (then under revision) 
not only placed the Catholics under no political disadvantages as com- 
pared with the Protestants, but even gave them more than reasonable 
privileges ; for, in spite of their inferior numbers, and their still greater 
inferiority in wealth, industry, and intelligence, it secured to them a nu- 
merical half of the members of the Great Council. Secondly, although 
there were thus no real political grievances of Catholics to be removed, 
nevertheless the revising Council was at first so influenced by the pow- 
erful agitation going forward, that they proposed a scheme of constitution 
in which a portion of the Catholic claims were conceded ; and this scheme, 
on being submitted to vote, was rejected, not merely by Protestants, who 
thought the concessions unreasonable, but also by the Catholics them- 
selves, who despised them as insufficient, and thought that a second trial 
with persevering efforts would extort more. But they were disappointed : 
the attempt at conciliation having failed, the second scheme which was 
proposed made no unreasonable concessions to Catholic demands, pro- 
ceeded upon reason and justice, and was accepted by a large majority of 
the citizens on the Sth January 1841. Even this constitution, however, 
(the one still subsisting,) though it did not grant the Catholic demands, 
is still politically such as to favour Catholics at the expense of Protest- 
ants. For the Argovian Executive Council consists of nine members, of 
whom four must be Catholics and four Protestants ; the ninth may belong 
to either confession. The Supreme Judicial College is divided in the 
same manner. Considering the inferiority of the Catholics in number, 
(not to mention other points of inferiority,) the constitution, ,even 
as it now stands, thus gives them justice and something more. It is 
right to add, that these revisions were, on almost all points, material 
improvements on the constitutions as they had stood before, both in Are 
gau and Soleure. 

These two votes, both in Soleure and Argau, took place nearly at the 
same time; and the disappointment as well as exasperation of those who 
guided the systematic agitation which pervaded both Lucerne and these 
two Cantons was extreme. Not choosing to acquiesce in the pacific solu- 
tion which had gone against them, they had recourse to arms : simulta- 
neous risings took place both in Soleure and Argau, with the instigation 
and concurrence of the brother agitators in Lucerne. In Argau, the 
rising took place among the Catholic population of the Southern districts, 
or Freien Amter, near to the borders of Lucerne: it was in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Convents ; whose inmates fomented it in every way 
—their buildings having been made places for the concealment of arms 
and munitions, their funds employed to distribute money, wine, and brandy, 
among the insurgents—and their armed servants and dependants in the 
foremost ranks of the latter. The purpose of the insurgents was to 
march directly upon Aarau, the chief town of the Canton, to overpower 
the Government, and to erect their own portion of Argau into a separate 
Canton apart from the rest—a little Catholic neighbour and appendage of 
Lucerne. They also did what they could to provoke a simultaneous 
rising among the Catholics of the Frickthal (on the Northern side of the 
Canton of Argau, near the left bank of the Rhine, wherein are Laufen- 
burg and Rheinfelden). But these latter Catholics remained quiet, and 
refused to take any part: they were not in the neighbourhood or under 
the influence of the Convents. 

It happened that both the Government of Soleure and that of Argau were 
strong enough to suppress these dangerous risings: the latter, however, 
only by the aid of troops from Berne. The Catholic insurgents in the 
Freien-Amtern were put down and disarmed: the insurgent leaders both 
from Soleure and Argau, as well as the monks out of the implicated 
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Convents, fled to Lucerne for refuge: some of the parties seized were 
tried before the ordinary courts of justice, but neither as to person nor 
property was any extraordinary severity displayed towards them. As a 
consequence of this insurrection, the Argovian Great Council was forth- 
with assembled, and one of its first measures was to decree the suppres- 
sion of the Convents. Provision for life was made for the existing in- 


mates; but subject to this deduction, all the remaining conventual pro- | 


perties were consecrated to the religious worship, the instruction, the 
charitable purposes, and the general welfare, of the Catholic communes in 
the district around—those very communes most of which had just been 
engaged in actual insurrection. 

That this suppression of convents sprang neither from rapacity nor 
from any feeling hostile to Catholic citizens or the Catholic faith, is sufti- 
ciently shown by the act of appropriation last-mentioned—the applica- 
tion made of the property : moreover, the decree was proposed in Coun- 
cil by one of the leading Catholics in Argau—Augustin Keller, Director 


course the fullest right to enforce their views by public discussion and 


| appeal : let us even grant, large as the concession is, that they had a right 


of the Catholic Seminary, and received the support of many Catholic | 


members. There is, however, in the Federal Pact an article expressly re- 


lating to the Convents, guaranteeing their perpetuity as they were found | 


in 1815, so far as the Cantons in which they stand are concerned : this 
twelfth article is historically known to have been inserted at the urgent 
instance of the Papal Nuncio, contrary to the wish of most of the Cantons 
even in their then reactionary spirit. When the Diet assembled shortly 
after this transaction, the Canton of Lucerne preferred loud complaints 
against the suppression of the Argovian Convents, as a robbery, an out- 


rage on the Catholic faith, and a direct violation of the twelfth article in the | 


Pact ; the plenary application of which Lucerne invoked at the hands of the 
Diet—total, unconditional, and compulsory restitution of all the Con- 
vents and their property. The Deputy of Argau defended the act of his 
Canton by alleging the flagrant rebellion of which the Convents had 
recently been accomplices and instigators: such appeal to arms on their 
part had forfeited their title to the Federal guarantee, and rendered their 
continuance inconsistent with the security and authority of the Cantonal 
Government. Though the sentiment of the majority of the Diet was 
unfavourable to the recent proceeding of the Canton of Argau, they 
nevertheless did not go so far as to accede to the proposition of Lucerne : 
the majority passed a resolution disapproving generally what had been 
done by Argau, and requiring that it should be modified, but without 
expressly prescrjbing how. The Argovian Government was constrained 
to conform to this sentiment, and offered to restore three out of the four 
suppressed female convents: this compromise, however, was not deemed 
sufficient to satisfy an entire majority of the Diet, and the question re- 
mained under long and angry debate during the sittings both of 1841 
and 1842—no majority being obtained for any positive conclusion. At 
length, in the session of 1843, the Canton of Argau enlarged its offer of 
compromise by proposing to restore all the four suppressed female con- 
vents. So enlarged, the offer was held to be satisfactory by the majority 
of the Diet, and a vote was passed in the session of 1843 to treat the 
subject as settled: not without the strongest protest, however, from 
a considerable minority, including Lucerne. 

The question of the Argovian Convents was thus closed, as far as the 
majority of the Diet could close it; but it has been revived in discussion 
over and over again; and even during the present year, M. Bernard 
Meyer, the Deputy of Lucerne, pronounced it to have been the beginning 
of all the present evils of Switzerland. He chose to call it a beginning, 
and to forget the circumstances which had preceded: and your corre- 
spondent, “ A Genevese,” in inquiring why the Diet did not interfere to 
protect the property of the Argovian Convents, appears to treat the sup- 
pression as if it were a simple question between a robber on one side and 


to resort as they did to an unscrupulous employment of religious hopes 
and fears, to promise the blessing of the saints and to denounce opponents ag 
heretics beyond the pale of salvation, for the purpose of procuring such 
changes as they desired in the political constitution—-still the votes of the 
whole people were taken on the subject of this constitution, the decision wag 
against them, and there their rights ended. To take arms against that 
decision was a political wrong, not only clear and decisive, but unpro- 
voked, unbegotten, by any previous wrong. It was the cry of “ Reli- 
gion in danger” employed to put arms into the hands of Catholic insure 
gents, just as the same ery, sixteen months before, had been successfully 
used by Protestants to overthrow by force the Government of Zurich: 
and the Capuchin friar who in January 1841 headed the Argovian Cae 
tholic insurgents on their march against Aarau, forms a parallel to the 
Protestant clergyman, M. Hirzel, who on the 6th September 1839 con- 
ducted the armed zealots of the country round Zurich into that city, 
The same phanaomenon appears in both—the intrusion of direct and vio- 
lent religious agency into politics; by the Conservative Protestants, as 
an antithesis and diversion to political Radicalism; by the Catholic lead- 
ers, as a nominal reinforcement of popular control, but a real transfer 
of power from the laity to the priesthood. This phanomenon mani- 
fests itself largely throughout the Swiss world towards the period 
which we are now examining; and it requires to be understood if we 
would follow the train of events down to the Jesuits and the Sonder- 
bund. Fora certain time, these two movements are in sympathy with 
one another: leaders at Zurich opposed to Radicalism in their own 
Canton, were not displeased to see it exaggerated in name but degra- 
ded into a secondary force and becoming a mere implement of the 
altar, although by a Catholic hierarchy, in the Catholic Cantons; 
and in 1841, the Government of Zurich, then presiding Canton, 
friendly to Lucerne and hostile to Argau, was even displeased with 
Berne for having furnished those troops to the Argovian 
Government which enabled it promptly to put down the insur- 
rection, This sympathy between the Government called Conservative at 
Zurich, which acquired power by the insurrection of the 6th Sep- 
tember 1839, and the Ultramontane Government of Lucerne, since 
1840, proved afier a certain time the cause of the overthrow of the 
former; the subsequent conduct of Lucerne, as will be hereafter men- 
tioned, having been such as to alienate the population of the Canton of 
Zurich. 

As to the question of Federal right involved in the suppression of the 


| Convents, the majority of the Diet must be held to be the only competent 


| suppression; especially of the Convent of Muri. 


a party robbed on the other ; though in reality there is no incident with | 
the Convent of Muri the idlest, poorest, most barbarous, and most igno- 


respect to which it is more essential to observe his own admonition, 
“not to state an affair as a mere question of law, without reference 
to antecedent circumstances.” If ever there was a proceeding which 


grew out of and was imperiously driven on by antecedent circumstances, | 


it was the suppression of the Convents of Argau. In my judgment, 
the Diet interfered in enforcement of the Pact quite as far as the case 
justified them, not to say further: they procured the restitution of 
four convents out of the eight: and if the “ Genevese” thinks that they 
ought to have taken up and executed the demand of Lucerne for total 
and unconditional restitution, I dissent from his view. To extort the 
restitution of the Convent of Muri—probably the instigator of the in- 
surrection among the Catholics around it in 1835, and certainly the 
foremost among the rebellious convents in 1841—would have been a 
blow not merely to Cantonal government, but also to all civil govern- 
ment as compared with ecclesiastical immunity, more worthy of the time 
of Gregory the Seventh than of the nineteenth century. In the Catholic 
kingdoms of Bavaria and Austria, how many days’ purchase would the 
existence of a convent be worth, if its monks were strongly suspected 
of having raised a first insurrection, and certainly known to have raised 
asecond? Estimate Cantonal rights as ow as you will, no reasonable 
man will believe that the Cantons who signed the Pact of 1815 intended 
to guarantee the inviolability of convents caught in flagrant rebellion. 
As we descend from 1843 down to the present time, we shall find that 
one party-wrong begets another; and if we are to look for what M. 
Meyer calls the beginning, we must go back farther than the suppres - 
sion of the Argovian Convents. Such suppression, under the particular 
circumstances of the case, may weil be contended to have been no 
wrong at all, but a step justified by the past, and essential as 
& protection and remedy for the future: if we even admit that 
it was a wrong, we must at the same time admit that it grew out of a 
previous wrong—the rebellion of the Convents. That rebellion, con- 
nected both in time and in origin with the rising against the Govern- 
ment of Soleure, was the last resort of a widespread politico-religious 


judges,—unless, indeed, we are to admit the doctrine now laid down by 
the Sonderbund, that every Canton has a right to interpret the Pact for 
itself; in which case, the Canton of Argau would of course be as much in 
the right as its opponents. According to the verdict of that majority, the 
suppression of the convents of monks must be held to have been justified 
by suflicient reasons ; that of the other four, not justified. The Govern- 
ment of Argau, having at first done wrong, made expiation, and put it- 
self right with the Diet. This is a matter to be recollected when we come 
to discuss the recent conduct of the Sonderbund. 

But, apart from the question of right, how far were the Catholics of 
Argau gainers or losers by the suppression ? Whoever reads one of the 
most interesting books published in modern times, the Autobiography of 
the historian Zschokke, of Arau, will find an authentic account of three 
out of the eight monasteries as they stood in 1833, seven years before the 
Zschokke, together 
with two Catholic gentlemen, was named Inspecting Visitor of the Mo- 
nasteries by the Argovian Government. Le found the population around 


rant, in the whole canton: a long train of able-bodied beggars of both 
sexes to be seen at the doors of the monastery, dirty and in rags, receiving 
distributions of soup from the kitchen, but the lowest average both of 
physical and moral wellbeing throughout the neighbouring villages. Un- 
questionably, the Catholic population around the monastery has been the 
real gainer by its suppression: the Cantonal Government has acquired no- 
thing in a pecuniary point of view, but it has gained unspeakably in re- 
spect of assured position, by being relieved from a rich establishment 
always ready to pay for an insurrection among the neighbouring 
Catholics, on the strength of its assured Federal inviolability, whenever 
the priestly party in Lucerne might be disposed to give the word. 
The present sentiment of these Catholic parts of Argau has now be- 
come much more favourable towards their own Cantonal Govern- 
ment; and it deserves to be mentioucd, that they, as immediate 
neighbours of Lucerne, were the great sufferers by the severe mea- 
sures which the Lucerne Government adopted last winter to ree 
strict the exportation of provisions: they were obliged to throw 
themselves on their own Government, which made unavailing applications 
to Lucerne for relaxation. This transaction has tended not only to alien- 
ate their feelings from Lucerne, but also to throw them into connexion 
with the markets of Zurich; a tendency which will probably be farther 
facilitated by the railway recently opened from Zurich to Baden, the cen- 
tral point of Catholic Argau. 

The compromise respecting the Argovian Convents was carried into 
effect in the spring of 1843: an explanation of that event with its pre- 
liminary circumstances has been unavoidably necessary, partly because it 
produced a great effect on Federal proceedings, partly because it ushered 
in the state of things in 1843, which will be touched upon in the next 
letter. The Presidency of Lucerne occupies the years 1843 and 1844; 
and the Presidential conduct of that Canton, (especially in regard to the 


| revolution of Valais, to be hereafter noticed,) constitutes the immediate 


agitation, and of a string of active “Catholic unions” which pervaded | 


the Cantons of Lucerne, Argau, Soleure, and Catholic Berne, during 
the years immediately preceding 1841. These Catholic unions had of 


preliminary to the Jesuits, the Corps Francs, and the Sonderbund. 
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TRAVELS, : 
Travels in Western Africa, in 1845 and 1846; 
through the Kingdom of Dahomey, to Adofoodia in the Interior. By John Dun- 
can, late of the First Life Guards, and one of the late Niger Expedition. In two 
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A History of Virginia, from its Discovery and Settlement by Europeans to the pre- 
gent Time. By Robert R. Howison. Vol. 1. Containing the History of the Co- 
lony to the Peace of Paris, in 1763. .++++++++eeesees Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 

FICTION, 

The Vilgrimage : How God was found of him that sought him not; or Rationalism in 
the Bud, the Blade, and the Ear. A Tale for our Times. Translated from the 
German of C. A. Wildenham, by Mrs. Stanley Carr... Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 


comprising a Journey from Whydah, 


DUNCAN'S TRAVELS IN WESTERN AFRICA. 
Joun Duncan, the new African traveller, was born in 1805, of humble 
parentage, near Kirkeudbright. He had robust health, an athletic frame, 
and a turn for military life; to gratify which, he inlisted in the First 
Life Guards, before he was eighteen. In his leisure hours he practised 
drawing and painting, and gave some attention to mechanics; and these 
acquirements subsequently turned to account when he became a traveller. 

In 1839, he obtained his discharge from the Guards under the condi- 
tions of the good-conduct warrant ; and was appointed Master-at-Arms to 
the foolish and unfortunate Niger Expedition. He was one of the very 
few who escaped the fever in the river, but was attacked by it at 
Fernando Po; anda wound from a poisoned arrow was so aggravated by 
its effects, that he did not recover his health till his return to England. 
When the Geographical Society planned a journey of exploration to the 
Kong Mountains, (lying between 8 and 9 degrees of North latitude, and 
extending from about 5° West to 5° of East longitude,) Duncan offered 
himself for the service, and was accepted. 

The original idea was to proceed from Cape Coast Castle through the 
kingdom of Ashantee: but the barbarian monarch withdrew his consent, 
on the pretence of danger to the traveller beyond his own dominions. An 
application to the King of Dahomey was more successful; and the town 
of Whydah, about latitude 6$° North and longitude 2° East, became the 
starting-point. During these diplomatic detentions, our traveller occupied 
himself in visiting the different places along the coast, and making short 
excursions about their neighbourhoods. When the King of Dahomey’s 
consent was obtained, and the preparations completed, Mr. Duncan started 
for Abomey the capital; and was received there with great distinction. 
He assisted at reviews and other pageants of a barbaric kind ; and amazed 
the court by his own equestrian exhibition, in full uniform; horses being 
rare in that part of Africa, and the grandees, when they venture to mount, 
requiring to be held on by two assistants. After the courtly festivities 
were over, Mr. Duncan was sent on to that part of the Kong Mountains 
between 2° and 3° East longitude; and reached them without difficulty, 
as he had a guard of honour, a chief captain, whose head was responsible 
for his safety, and orders had been forwarded to the “ head men ” of the dif- 
ferent villages to provide attentions and supplies for “the King’s stranger.” 
From Baflo, where the power of the King of Dahomey ceased, the tra- 
veller proceeded to Adofvodia, about four degrees of latitude further ; 
partly attracted by some distant mountains, partly moved by a wish to 
meet a Mahometan priest named Terrasso-weea, who had been present at 
the death of Mungo Park. Evading his guard, Mr. Duncan proceeded 
towards the mountains; and at the first town he came to, felt the change 
of country by the coolness of his reception. The name of Terrasso- 
weea, indeed, procured him civility, though not provisions; and, learning 
that Terrasso-weea was at Adofoodia, the traveller pushed on thither. In 
this journey no absolute danger was incurred, beyond that of the country 
and the climate; but Mr. Duncan seems not to have served in the 
Guards for nothing—he has the military habit of masking his purposes, 
making imposing demonstrations, and pushing on. In despite of these 
qualities, inconvenience was sometimes experienced for want of pro- 
visions. Mr. Duncan was no longer a national guest, with the rather 
ample rights of the African law of purveyance, but a stranger traveller, 
who must buy his food and be fleeced in the purchase. The White man 
was indeed a lion, but not a lion to be fed ; and as he did not contemplate 


so long a journey at starting, and came away clandestinely, he was not | 


overburdened with articles of barter. However, he reached his destina- 
tion; met Terrasso-weea; fell in with an old acquaintance of the Niger 
Expedition ; received a new version of Park’s death, which only diflers 
in form from the previous account; and finally returned to Baffo,—to 


the great delight of the Caboceer or head captain, who had thought of 


starving himself to death. The King, on our traveller’s return, was 
equally gracious as before, and Mr. Duncan reached the coast in 
safety, with nothing worse than some threatenings of fever. 
ships and exposure he had undergone in such a climate, as well possibly 
as the violent and rather singular remedies he employed to shake off in- 
cipient attacks and enable himself to travel, had, however, sown the seeds 
of fever; which at last developed itself, and at Cape Coast Castle he nar- 
rowly escaped with life: nor did he recover his health till long after he 
had left Africa behind. 

The book in which Mr. Duncan has given an account of his travels 
and adventures is a plain, unaffected narrative ; in which many will not 
perceive his real merits as an explorer in such a country, from the matter- 
of-course way in which he mentions privations or hardships, and the 
daily difficulties of the way and the weather. 
tific traveller, or the depth and comprehension of a man with a more ex- 
tended education and experience, are not to be looked for. In his remarks 
on African society, and his suggestions for its improvement, especially 
the slave-trade, Mr. Duncan exhibits the narrow shrewdness which fre- 
quently distinguishes the self-advanced and self-educaied man. The 
views may look sensible enough, and be practicable in their own 
limitation, but they become impracticable from things beyond their sphere. 
His observation of the African character at home has not impressed him 





The exactness of a scien- | 


closely slavery is interwoven with the whole system of national, social, 
and domestic life, he feels the utter impossibility of abolishing African 
slavery, or the slave-trade at present. He also finds the returned slaves 


| by far the most industrious and well-conducted persons; occasionally 


looking back upon their American existence as most men look back upon 
the past. Hence, one of his suggestions to abolish the horrors of the 


| foreign slave-trade is, to regulate it; to allow the exportation of slaves 


| yond the teens. 


for ten years as the longest period, and a less time as the age passes be- 
But the day for “regulation” has long since passed. 


| The Anti-Slavery people would of course resist it; and if they were out 


The hard- | 


of the question, national, and still more, diplomatic pride, could not admit 
so ridiculous a failure as such retrogression would disclose. Nor, in 
fact, is the scheme very easily worked. There would be some difficulty 
in securing the freedom of the slave at the end of the stipulated period. 

With an allowance for the narrowness of view we have already spoken 
of, a good deal of information upon the social system of Africa may be 
gathered from this work; more, indeed, than in any later publication on 
the subject. The full picture can only be gained from the volumes, but 
we will extract a few of the more salient samples. 


THE LIBERATED SLAVE: ADOFOODIA. 

While thus engaged in conversation, a tall fine-looking man advanced towards 
us, with a very pleasing and expressive smile on his countenance. To my great 
astonishment, this man made me a bow, and addressed me, first in Spanish and 
then in English. 

Ican scarcely remember any occurrence in my lifetime that gave me, for the 
moment, more pleasure than this; such an incident being so little anticipated by 
me in a region so distant from civilized intercourse. This poor fellow gave me 
a brief but interesting account of himself, which I here set down in as few wi 
as possible. He was a native of Bornou, but, in the wars, was taken and sold as 
a slave. From one party to another he was disposed of, till he was brought to 
Whydah; where he remained some months, and was well treated. He was then 
shipped from thence to Bahia, and remained there as a slave for the space of 
twenty-one years. During ten years of that period, he was principal or head cook 
to the firm of Boothby and Johnston, of Liverpool. 

When I told him I was well acquainted with Liverpool, he seemed quite de- 
lighted, and expressed great anxiety to accompany me thither. He spoke very 
highly of his former masters, and of the time of his bondage as the happiest 
days of his life. I asked him how he came to leave them. He informed me, that 
he was liberated at the emancipation of slaves held by British subjects, and that 
the early dreams of his childhood were still so strongly imprinted on his memory 


| that he preferred visiting his birth-place to remaining a hired servant in Bahia. 


Well, he returned in a Brazilian schooner to Whydah; where he was landed, and 
there fell in with several of his acquaintances of Bahia. 

At Whydah he remained some months, then went to the Yarriba country, and 
after some months arrived at his native town. But now the spell was broken, and 
all his happy dreams of more than twenty years had vanished. His native town 
had twice been burnt down by the enemy, and was chiefly inhabited by strangers 
from a far country. He was now an obscure stranger, and looked upon with sus- 
picion, and his long-cherished home was a desolate waste. With a lonely heart 
he again turned from the place; and when on his journey, intending to return to 
the coast, and to Bahia if possible, he happened to meet Terrasso-weea, at a town 
where he was trading. He was readily employed, and had since travelled a great 
deal in different directions with his master; whom he described to be an excellent 
man. Before leaving my friend, I ought to mention that he wrote his name, and 
described in Spanish the time he remained in slavery, and also the names 
Boothby and Johnston. - 2 “ - 

I have, since my return, called on the firm of Messrs. Boothby and Johnston, 
and found this story perfectly correct. His old master gave him an excellent cha- 
racter. 

AFRICAN FILIAL AFFECTION: ABOMEY. 

A very singular and interesting incident occurred to my Sierra Leone servant. 
I sent him out to market to purchase some vegetables, accompanied by another 
man to carry what he might purchase, as these Sierra Leone black gentry [libe- 
rated ant are too proud to carry anything when passing along the market. 
He observed an old woman, whom he thought much to resemble his mother. The 
poor old woman, too, scrutinized his features with much interest. To the great 
surprise of both, they soon recognized in each other a mother and son. This cir- 
cumstance would not have come to my knowledge had the mother and her 
daughter not called at the gate of my house on the following day, requesting to 
see her son. ud ° ? ° “t 

Twenty years had now elapsed since the son had been separated from his 
mother; and he supposed his mother to be song since dead, while the mother was 
quite ignorant of the fate of her son. I felt great interest in this meeting; but 
such is the general brutality of nature in these slave countries, that the meeting 
seemed to excite little of the warmer feelings of human nature; in fact, they 
seemed to regard the circumstance as no more than any ordinary event. I asked 
my servant if he wished his mother to be liberated and allowed to go home with 
him to Whydah, his residence. At first he seemed grateful for the proposal; but 
after a few days, when his mother again called, and I offered to make a request 
to the King to grant his mother and sister their liberty, he began to hesitate and 
calculate the additional expense which it would entail upon himself: —- 
this could not exceed one halfpenny per day, he said, that as they seemed to 
comfortable they had better remain where they were. 

Such was the filial gratitude of an educated African, who had not seen his 
parent for nearly twenty years; and although the poor old mother was anxious to 
be with her son, the heartless fellow seemed glad to shake off the connexion, and 
to avoid the opportunity, which under such circumstances seldom occurs, of being 


| reunited with the parent from whom he had been so ruthlessly torn. 


| stances, rise into a real independence while nominally slaves. 


The King of Dahomey appears to be a remarkable man without much 
allowance for circumstances. He has conquered the adjacent state of the 
Mahees; maintained a bold front against the Ashantees, who formerly 
claimed a superiority over the kingdom of Dahomey; is anxious for 
European connexion and foreign trade ; and, according to his own account 
endorsed by Mr. Duncan, has reformed the more barbarous laws and 
customs of the country ; one improvement being the establishment of a 
court of appeal to himself from the decision of the village head-men, by 
which much injustice and local tyranny is prevented. These improves 
ments, however, and the very integrity of the kingdom, are dependent 
upon the life of the present monarch. Under a feeble successor, every- 
thing would fall back into its old condition; the Mahees throw off the 
yoke, and the district chiefs of Dahomey, when favoured by circum 
The tastes 


| of the court and people are all barbaric: their forms are of the most 


slavish kind; skulls and human bones are the ornaments of the palace ; 
and the punishments are of the most shocking description. This is the 


with a very lofty notion of it as it actually exists; and, seeing how | first view of the regal residence, 
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“ On the following morning at an early hour, another bountiful supply of pro- 
visions arrived; and after an early breakfast I was fully equipped, and rode, at- 
tended by some of the King’s principal men, to the market-place or parade- 
ground in front of his palace or house. On our march to the market-place, we 
passed along part of the walls of the palace, which covers an immense space. The 
walls as well as houses are made of red sandy clay; and on top of the walls, at in- 
tervals of thirty feet, human skulls were placed along their whole extent. On ap- 
proaching nearer the market-place, we beheld, on an elevated pole, a man fixed in 
an upright position, with a basket on his head, apparently holding it with both his 
hands. A little farther on we saw two more men, now ina state of decomposition, 
hung by the feet from a thick pole, placed horizontally on two upright poles about 
twenty feet high. Passing close to them, the smell was intolerable. The arms 
hung extended downwards, and at a little distance a stranger would (from their 
shrivelled and contracted condition) suppose them to be large sheep or goats; the 
skin from exposure had turned nearly to the colour of that of a White man. I 
found upon inquiry the bodies had been in this position about two and a half 
moons. All reckoning here is by the moon. 


to render it impenetrable to his efforts. 

“ On the opposite side of the market were two more human bodies in the same 
pam as those I have just mentioned, with the exception that the bodies had 

n mutilated. This excited my curiosity, for decapitation is the favourite mode 
of execution in Abomey. I was informed that these men had been guilty of 
adulterous intercourse with one of the King’s wives; in consequence of which the 
were sentenced to be put to death by being beaten with clubs, and after deat 
mutilated.” 

More fearful matters might be quoted; such as a very shocking ac- 
count of an execution, where one of the criminals shifted his position, and, 
the executioner’s nerve failing, the victim was subjected to revolting 
suffering. We must not, however, judge too harshly from the immediate 
present. Life is of little value in Africa; the numbers slain under judg- 
ment or by caprice are much more numerous than in Europe; but the 
kind of taste is not so widely different from what prevailed here within 
the memory of man. Many are yet living who can recollect criminals 
hanging in chains at Blackwall; and some can remember persons who 
could remember the heads of traitors on Temple Bar and other places. 

Among the troops of the King of Dahomey are regiments of women ; who 
seem to have made a strong impression upon the Life Guardsman. 
This is the account of what we call “a sham fight,” got up for him by 
the King. 

“ After this procession, which consisted altogether of about eight thousand wo- 
men, well armed and clothed, had passed, the King asked me to go and see what 
his women-soldieys were about to perform. I was accordingly conducted to a large 
space of broken ground, where fourteen days had been occupied in erecting three 
immense prickly _ of green bush. These three clumps, or piles, of a sort of 
strong briar or thorn, armed with the most dangerous prickles, were placed in 
line, occupying about four hundred yards, leaving only a narrow passage be- 
tween them, sufficient merely to distinguish each clump appointed to each regi- 
ment. These piles were about seventy feet wide and eight feet high. Upon ex- 
amining them, | could not persuade myself that any human being, without boots or 
shoes, would, under any circumstances, attempt to pass over so dangerous a col- 
lection of the most efficiently armed plants I had ever seen. Behind these piles 
already mentioned, were yards or large pens, at the distance of three hundred 
yards, fenced with piles seven feet high, thickly matted together with strong 
reeds. Enclosed therein were several hundred slaves belonging to the King. 

“ It may be well to state that this affair was entirely got up to illustrate an 
attack upon a town and the capture of prisoners, who are of course made slaves. 
After waiting a short time, the Apadomey soldiers made their appearance at 
about two hundred yards from or in front of the first pile, where they halted with 
shouldered arms. In a few seconds the word for attack was given, and a rush 
was made towards the pile with a speed beyond conception; and in less than one 
minute the whole body had passed over this immense pile, and had taken the sup- 
posed town. Each of the other piles was passed with equal rapidity at intervals 
of twenty minutes; after which we again returned to our former station in the 
market-place. Here we found his Majesty waiting for us. He anxiously inquired 
how I was pleased with the performance of his female soldiers, and asked if I 
thought the same number of Englishwomen would perform the same. _ I of course 
answered, No, we had no female soldiers in England; but we had females who 
had individually and voluntarily equally distinguished themselves. * * * 

“I may be permitted to make a few remarks on the army of women. It is 
certainly a surprising sight in an uncivilized country. I had, it is true, often 
heard of the King’s female soldiers; but now I have seen them, all well armed, 
and generally fine strong healthy women, and doubtless capable of enduring great 
fatigue. They seem to use the long Danish musket with as much ease as one of 
our grenadiers does his firelock, but not, of course, with the same quickness, as 
they are not trained to any particular exercise, but, on receiving the word, make 
an attack like a pack of hounds, with great swiftness. Of course they would be 
useless against disciplined troops, if at all approaching to the same numbers: 
still their appearance is more martial than the generality of the men; and, if 
undertaking a campaign, I should prefer the females to the male soldiers of this 
country. From all I have seen of Africa, I believe the King of Dahomey pos- 
Sesses an army superior to any sovereign West of the Great Desert.” 

We know not the nature of Mr. Duncan’s instructions, but he seems 
to have been liberal of promises when in a strait, and to have under- 
taken more than he might be well able to carry out. This was often 
natural, sometimes unavoidable, when surrounded by difficulties ; still, 
excited hopes which are not fulfilled have a tendency to lower the national 
character for fidelity to a promise. The following opinion upon “ domes- 
tic slavery” would scarcely be supported by the Anti-Slavery Society and 
Lord Palmerston, if we may judge by their former cool interference in 
Turkey. It exhibits the shrewdness of the King as an observer of nature 
both human and animal. 

“He admitted our principles to be very humane and just; but remarked, that it 
would be difficult to abolish slave-holding in his country, as the children of all 
slaves were the property of the owner of the parent, and were treated as one of his 
own family; and that if a king were to interfere and abolish this law, it would 
cause a revolution in the kingdom, as it would affect all his head men, and half 
heads, besides rendering those domestic slaves homeless and destitute. 

“TI told him, it was not domestic slavery that we so much objected to as the 
forcing them from their homes and kindred, separating them for ever from all re- 
latives, and dooming them to incessant labour all their lives. He asked me whe- 
ther, when nts voluntarily sold their children, they would then feel any regret. 
I replied, if the parents did not, they were unnatural, and I was sure that the 

ren would; and to illustrate this, I pointed out a she-goat with two kids, and 
asked him if one were taken away, whether the young would not show symptoms 
of regret as well as the mother. ‘At this he laughed eartily; but remarked, that 


the he-goat, the father of the kids referred to, would feel quite indifferent. I could 
net help smiling in return.” 
As Mr. Duncan's descriptive style is not graphic, it is difficult to form 


The vulture was industriously en- | 
deavouring to satisfy his appetite, but the. heat of the sun had dried the skin so as | 


any very lively idea of the features of the country; but itis nearly flat to 
the Kong range, and level again when that is passed through. It seems to be 
well intersected by streams, and not devoid of rivers ; witha fertile soil, very 
scantily cultivated, on account, Duncan says, of the laziness of the people, 
Their character, however, improves as you recede from the coast: if not 
more honest under strong temptation, their morals are better, their man- 
ners more simple and pleasing, their industry greater both in agriculture 
and manufactures. The inferior character of the coast population arises, 
| in fact, from their connexion with foreign slave-dealers and other traders; 
' and the half-educated free Negroes from Sierra Leone do much mischief, 
in Duncan’s opinion. 

With respect to immediate prospects of future trade, it is difficult to 
speak favourably. The climate opposes great obstacles to European 
traders; two White servants sank under it, and Duncan himself, not- 
withstanding his strength of constitution and previous seasoning, es- 
caped with difficulty. A more insuperable obstacle is to be found in the 
| state of anarchy in which the country is placed. The Negro disposition 
is strongly inclined to trade: it was partly by representing himself as a 
trader, about to return with a large stock, that Mr. Duncan got so well 
| through the Fellatah country. The chiefs are equally eager ; but, inde- 
| pendently of the absolute tyranny which renders life and property inse- 
cure, the system of such society and government as there is altogether 
depends upon the life of the tyrant. The power of the Ashantees, but 
lately dominant, seems now on the decline. The part of the Fellatah 
district which Mr. Duncan travelled through appears to be a series of in- 
dependent towns, rather than the empire which in Denham and Clapper- 
ton’s time was contending for supremacy over this part of Africa. The 
conquered Mahees will probably recover their independence on the death 
of the present King of Dahomey, and that country be weakened 
by intestine contests. There is another difficulty, which diplomacy 
might remove upon paper, but not in fact. As muskets and munitions 
of war are the first objects of traflic, each kingdom wishes to deprive the 
other of such implements of power ; and the chiefs near the coast would do 
all they could to prevent an inland transit trade. The elements of a large 
commerce undoubtedly exist in Africa; but we see no ready means of 
developing them, short of taking the entire government into our hands, 
as we have done in India,—which of course is out of the question on 
political grounds, did not the climate forbid it. The best chance we 
can see for Africa is in the existence of the native merchants; whom 
Duncan incidentally notices as forming a wealthy, respectable, and edu- 
cated class at the trading settlements on the coast, with a taste for Euro- 
pean customs and luxuries. In various points, no doubt, better mentors 
might be found, and the process of improvement will be slow enough ; 
but the habits of three thousand years are not to be changed by tracts 
or speeches, or acts of Parliament. 











MR. HOWISON’S HISTORY OF VIRGINIA. 

Tue “ old Dominion,” as the Virginians still fondly call their State, has 
several striking features connected with its history. It was the first 
settlement attempted by the Anglo-Saxon race in America; it boasted 
Elizabeth for its patroness, and Raleigh for its founder. The struggles, 
privations, and indeed destruction, the first colonists underwent, are not 
only interesting as a story, but contain examples of colonial warning 
which have not always been sufficiently studied. Having been founded 
in the main by Cavaliers and gentlemen, though somewhat “ deboshed ” 
and broken-down, the effect of blood and hereditary habits yet survives, 
and the Virginians are still the gentlemen of America. The same cause 
rendered the colony loyal: it was the last place that acknowledged the 
power of the Commonwealth, and then only upon handsome terms; but 
a strong practical love of freedom was mingled with the loyalty. This 
was partly the effect of distance, and the fact that misgovernment came 
home to the business and pockets of the Virginians, directly and nakedly ; 
partly to the training which the free and liberal system of a public com- 
pany introduced into the colonial rule and institutions, as well as to the 
greater consideration shown to the colonists, who were really the customers 
of the “ undertakers”: and during its earliest years Virginia was governed 
by a company with more or less of the spirit of Democracy. Smith, the 
real father of the colony, united in himself the character of knight- 
errant and ruler; and other Governors were distinguished by strength of 
character either for good or evil. The Indian wars of Virginia were not 
so long continued or so varied as those of the Northern States; and 
from its position the colony was not so exposed to European attack, or 
to the involvements of foreign colonial warfare: but it was closely con- 
nected with the most disastrous event of our military-colonial history, 
the defeat of Braddock; and its wars served as the training-field of 
George Washington. Strongly Church-of-England, Virginia did not es- 
cape the intolerant spirit of the age, but her annals are not stained with 
the bloody and persecuting spirit that characterized those of the New 
England States. 

These striking circumstances in her colonial history furnish ample ma- 
terials for an interesting narrative. Mr. Howison is competent to under- 
take this; though his style, founded originally upon Gibbon, but ma- 
tured in the school of American grandiloquence, is too rhetorical to be 
varied or characteristic of his subjects, and sometimes passes into the 
turgid or untrue by dint of hyperbole. Graham and Bancroft, especially 
the latter, in their histories of the United States, have seized upon the 
more prominent features of Virginia’s history, and presented them with 
that effect which attends a general view where details are discarded; s0 
that the outline of what Howison has to tell is known already. As a 
narrative, however, his volume may be praised as a well-arranged 
account of persons and events, notwithstanding the literary faults of in- 
flation we have mentioned, and a disposition to exaggerate the national 
merits, though with little of the vulgar Democratic spirit which distin- 
guishes the herd of American writers. Mr. Howison’s studies, and the 
“ old dominion” together, have taught him that there are differences both of 





time and place; facts which so many of his countrymen have yet to learn. 
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_ But all history, and especially a colonial history, (which must of neces- 
sity be devoid of great events, or even of first-rate historical characters, ) 

uires a critical acumen to render-it of value; and in this Mr. Howison 
is deficient, both in a philosophical and a literary point of view. If we 
could get at the origin of nations, it would probably be found that their 
character and career were owing to the objects of their first founders, and 
the circumstances under which the foundation took place. In the Old 
World this view cannot be obtained ; sometimes from the want of sufficient 
data, as in the instances of Egypt, Greece, Rome, and the Asiatic 
monarchies ; in other cases, from the great complexity of the materials, as 
in Spain, France, and England, the shortest period of which was a thousand 


years. In modern colonies, especially in those of North America, we can get | 


a merer view of the principles which induced their foundatior, as well 
as of the character of their founders; while from charters and other ori- 
ginal documents the complete facts of their origin are laid bare. The 
ilosophical importance of drawing this deduction, where the means 
exist for doing so, are obvious: its literary importance in giving unity 
and pervading interest to a subject whose form is disjointed, is shown by 
Ranke in his History of the Servians, and in a lesser degree by Bancroft 
in his History of the United States; but its use and advantage have 
been overlooked by Mr. Howison. He not only does not see them, or 
assist the reader to see them, but he does not always even give the reader 
the means of secing them for himself. Holding opposite opinions from those 
of the generality of historians as to the merits of the Colonization Com- 
panies, Mr. Howison enters at some length into that question, with a view 
to prove that the government of the Companies was really liberal and 
good, and not deserving of the destruction with which James the First 
— them, or of the attacks made upon them by succeeding writers. 
fr. Howison also makes a vague observation on the probable effects pro- 
duced in Virginia by the preponderance of gentlemen among the first 
settlers. But these are only passing remarks: the animating spirit and 
its pervading influence on the colony are not developed. 

A similar failing may be noted in the literary execution. The plan of 
the work is too much by pattern, and of rather a vulgar kind. The dis- 
covery of America and the voyages of the Cabots are entered upon rather 
fully, as if they were necessary preludes to the foundation of Virginia ; 
and the author has a disquisition to prove that it was fortunate the 
American Colonies were not founded earlier than they were—not bad in 
itself, but scholastic, and out of place. Neither does he seem to draw a 
proper distinction between original authorities and compilers or non-con- 
temporary historians ; though the best of the latter can only be used as 
interpreters or literary guides. In one case, indeed, he refers to a mo- 
dern novel among his authorities ! 

This absence of the truer perception of history, coupled with his rhe- 
torical taste, sometimes leads Mr. Howison to include in his narrative 
topics that have rather a relation to it than form a part of it. Thus, in 
telling the sad fate of the second set of colonists who attempted to found a 
settlement, but of whom no traces were ever met with, he hooks on to their 
destruction the death of Sir Richard Grenville, (who had no other con- 
nexion with the matter than that of having been one of the first pro- 
jectors of the colony) ; seemingly because it affords scope for an interesting 
episode. 

“Tf, in closing this mournful page in the history of Virginia, a feeling heart 
could consent to have its sadness yet farther increased, it might with generous 
sympathy turn to the fate of the Teton who had so nobly striven for the suc- 
cess of the colonists. In an age of great men, Sir Richard Grenville was the 
bravest of the brave. In 1591, he commanded the Revenge, in the squadron of 
Lord Thomas Howard, when they were suddenly surprised at the Azores by an 
overwhelming Spanish fleet, sent out to convoy their merchantmen. Lord How- 
ard and all of his squadron, except the Revenge, got to sea and made good their 
retreat; but the heroic Grenville was left to cope single-handed with fifty-seven 
armed ships of Spaiu. History does not record a scene of more desperate heroism 
than was now displayed. From three o'clock in the afternoon until daybreak, he 
combated with numbers who poured upon him from every point. Fifteen times 
the Spaniards gained the deck of the Revenge, and as often were they driven back 
by English valour. At length, when his deck was slippery with the blood of his 
bravest men, himself bleeding from many wounds, his powder nearly exhausted 
and his ship a perfect wreck, the unconquerable Grenville proposed to his crew at 
once to sink their bark and leave no trophy to their enemy. But, though many 
applauded, this rash proposal was overruled; the Revenge struck her colours; and 
two days after, Grenville died of his wounds aboard the Admiral's ship. In his 
own words, he had a ‘joyful and quiet mind’ in death, and his enemies could not 
refuse their admiration to a heroism so exalted and triumphant even in defeat.” 

EARLY SETTLERS IN VIRGINIA. 

In the vessels there embarked beyond the regular crews, one hundred and five 
persons to form the settlement. And it does not seem extravagant to assert, 
that Virginia has felt through all her subsequent history the influence of these 
first settlers in giving a peculiar bias to her population. Besides the six gentle- 
men intended for the Council, and Mr. Robert Hunt, a minister of the gospel, we 
find the names of more than fifty Cavaliers, who are carefully reckoned in the 
shipping-list as “ gentlemen,” and who were better fitted for the adventures of the 

wingroom than for the rude scenes of the American forest. Disappointed in 
hope and reduced in fortune, these restless wanderers sought the New World with 
desire for exciting adventure and speedy wealth. Among them was George Percy, 
& member of a noble family and brother to the Earl of Northumberland. In this 
singular band we note but eleven professed labourers, four carpenters, one black- 
amith, one bricklayer, and one mason; but we are not surprised to find a barber to 
aid in making the toilet of the “ gentlemen,” a tailor to decorate their persons, and 
a drummer to contribute to their martial aspirations! 

The great staple of Virginia, which for many years served, like the 
cocoa of Mexico, at once as a chief commodity and a medium of exchange, 
is not overlooked by Mr. Howison; and perhaps he makes too much of 
its commonplaces. 

“ From views of domestic pleasure we turn to the general interests of a colony 
which may now at last be considered as permanent. Virginia had heretofore had 
no staple which promised to yield regular returns to her productive industry. 
Plank was liable to injury, and required much labour. Tar, pitch, and turpen- 
tine, pot and pearl ashes, were produced in Europe far cheaper than inexperienced 
hands in the settlement could make them; vines and silk-worms demanded a 
dense population and technical skill; gold and silver had at length, though most 
a. been re bes je. = oe juncture the mae Lae 
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brute creation, fatal even to the insects that men profess most to dislike, this weed 
has yet gained its way from the pouch of the beggar to the household stores of the 
monarch upon his throne. It has affected commerce through her every vein, 
caused disputes between a king and his subjects, and excited royal genius to un- 
wonted literary efforts; and with equal truth may we say, that it has often enve- 
loped the brave in smoke, and stimulated the drooping and the despondent. We 
need scarcely mention the name of tobacco. Walter Raleigh first made it fashion- 
able in England, and smoked so vigorously, that his servant, in alarm, poured over 
his head and face the generous ale intended to aid in its effect. Elizabeth = 
her favourite a wager, which he fairly won, by weighing the smoke produced from 
a certain quantity of this weed; and her Majesty has been suspected of havi 
regaled her own royal system with a pipe from time to time. James hated fe 
with unquenchable fury, drew upon it his pen, and shot forth a ‘ Counterblast 
against Tobacco,’ to convince the world that it was the appropriate luxury of the 
Evil One, and that its smoke was as the vapour of the bottomless pit. 

“ This plant was known to the Indians throughout almost the whole of the 
American continent. The French navigator Cartier had found it in Canada in 
1535; but it then excited in his crews nothing but disgust. Ralph Lane carried 
it from Carolina to England in 1586; and it soon became a luxury used by the 
rich and coveted by the poor. The Spaniards in the South had long cultivated 
it, and made it a source of profitable traffic. The Virginians, finding men more 
a to pay for the exciting and the agreeable than the useful, now determined 
to make this weed the staple of their land; and from the year 1615 to the present 
time it has been always her product, sometimes her support, often her bane. Her 
rich soil and warm suns were well adapted to its wants. Instantly all were full 
of diligence and commotion in raising the new staple; fields were opened and pre- 
pared, trees were felled, and every spot of cleared land was appropriated to the 
precious weed. Corn and other grain were so much neglected, that they were 
again threatened with scarcity, and driven to endanger their peace with the In- 
dians by demanding from them supplies. So violent was the tobacco mania, that 
Dale thought it necessary to restrain it by law; and yet when two years after- 
wards Argal came from England as Governor to Virginia, he found the church in 
decay, and the yard, the market-square, the very streets of Jamestown, full of the 

lants of this much-est 1 « lity. The people were glowing with the 

lief that they had discovered a superior mode of drying by suspending it on 
lines instead of piling it in heaps; and it is related, that by large importations 
for this purpose the demand for small cord became great in the mother-country.’”” 

The following remarks on slavery may be taken as an example of the 
author’s discursive style, and: of the feelings of the Virginian on “ the 
Southern institution.” It is, too, almost the only passage in the volume 
in which the subject is alluded to even incidentally, or with reference to 
individuals ; as if an European historian should omit serfdom. 


“An incident now presents itself upon which none who have proper feel- 
ings can look without melancholy interest, and which few Englishmen or Ame- 
ricans can regard without deep humiliation. It is not a purpose here entertained 
to enter upon a history of slavery; to go back to the time when man first bought 
and sold his fellow creatures, or when, under the Divine constitution, it first 
came lawful for one mortal to control another as his property. Whatever may be 
the ravings of fanaticism on this subject, it is certain that the father of the faith- 
ful, the chosen servant of the Almighty, owned and governed slaves in a mode as 
absolute as any that had ever prevailed in the Southern States of the American 
Union. It is also certain that the inspired apostle of Christ, who enjoyed more 
abundant revelations than any other writer of the New Testament, has laid down 
laws to govern the relation of master and slave; thus proving it to be lawful. 
For neither has the Deity, nor have righteous men, at any time given laws to re- 
gulate an unlawful relation, as that of adulterer and adulteress, receiver and thief. 
But upon a subject which has excited and is still producing so profound emotion 
in the world, we will not enter the arena of debate. Inexorable necessity 
alone could induce the people of Virginia to continue an institution which, how- 
ever lawful, is not desirable; which has been entailed upon them by British an- 
cestors; which they have perseveringly struggled to mitigate; and from which 
they hope finally to see their land wholly delivered. It is rather the duty of the 
historian to trace evils to their sources, and, without fear or malice, to attach cen- 
sure to those who have rendered themselves ingloriously immortal by giving 
birth to ills which are destined to curse the world when their bodies have during 
ages slumbered in the dust. 

“ England has always held slaves under her control: villeins in the feudal ages, 
kidnapped Africans under Elizabeth, Negroes in her American islands, White 
children in the mines and factories upon her own soil, conquered Hindoos in her 
vast East Indian domain. Nevertheless, it is true that the bondman who now 
touches her soil becomes free, and may have a writ of * habeas corpus’ to secure 
his liberty. So skilful is she in retaining the substance without the form, in 
giving to her poets and orators a phantom upon which to waste their eloquence, 
while she relaxes not her grasp upon the enslaved spirit thus disembodied. Sir 
John Hawkins was the first Englishman of note who openly engaged in the slave- 
trade. In 1562, he visited Africa, enticed the unsuspecting Negroes aboard his 
ship, attacked and captured a large number of a hostile tribe, promised them all 
much comfort under the pleasant skies of Hispaniola, sold them to the Spaniards 
upon that island, and returned to England ‘ with a rich freight of pearls, sugar, 
and ginger,’ to excite his couutrymen to emulation, and to allay the qualms of 
the Queen’s conscience by displays of wealth and promises of great moderation in 
his future kidnappings. Thus, while the Pope of Rome was steadily hurling ana- 
themas at this inhuman traffic, a Protestant princess received it under her espe- 
cial care and countenance. : 

“ But though England sanctioned the slave-trade, sold her own ey into ser- 
vitude after the unhappy rebellion of Monmouth in the _ of James IL, and 
afterwards contributed heavily to swell the number of Africans on the soil of 
America, yet she did not originally introduce them. James I. was content to 
prepare the minds of the colonists for enslaving their innocent fellow beings, by 
sending guilty wretches from Britain to servitude in the settlement. In August 
1620, a Dutch man-of-war sailed up the James, landed twenty Negroes from the 
African coast, and soon obtained a sale for them from the planters, who were wil- 
ling at any expense either of money or of feeling to secure suitable labourers for 
their lucrative staple. We will not further dwell u this circumstance, or upom 
its results. The number was small, but the practice was commenced: the virus 
was introduced into the blood of the patient, and centuries perchance will yet 
elapse ere she will recover from its influences.” a 

The present volume only comes down to the Peace of Paris, in 
1763: another is to trace the history of Virginia during the Revo- 
lution, and the subsequent independence of the province as a Federal State. 








MRS. STANLEY CARR'S TRANSLATION OF 
WILDENHAM'S PILGRIMAGE, 
Constperep as a novel, Wildenham'’s Pilgrimage, or Rationalism in 
the Bud, the Blade, and the Ear, is not of a very artistical kind, es- 
pecially to English tastes. The German simplicity too often passes into 
puerility ; and the traits of German habits which distinguish the persons 
and influence the course of events, appear to us the extreme if not the 
unlikely parts of German life—of the same stuff as novelists make 
these matters at home. Considered as a didactic and metaphysical fic- 
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tion, The Pilgrimage is of a superior character. It may be, indeed, 
that the means are hardly sufficient to answer the main end of 
converting the various sceptics; and if they were, the results would be 
more accidental than logical: but this probably was designed by the 
author, to show how Providence overrules trifling events for important 
urposes—“ How God was found of him that sought him not.” But 

ildenham has what didactic novelists very often want, a full knowledge 


and distinct idea of the principles he is about to illustrate in fiction. | 


The religious conduct of his persons, too, is in accordance with their na- 
tive disposition: the sensual and rather enthusiastic character turns 
Romanist, more out of disappointment and feeling than actual conviction ; 
the intellectual, inquiring, and better-balanced minds, become Protestant, 
when they become believers. 


One object of Wildenham is to exhibit German Rationalism in its best | 


and most elevated form; another is to inculcate the doctrine, that, 
having received the general truth of revelation, we are not critically to 


scrutinize its details, but to take particulars upon trust when satisfied | 


with the generals—to walk by faith, not by intellectual sight. 

The manner in which Wildenham embodies his objects is to connect 
the other characters with the hero, and cause them as it were to revolve 
round him. Vollbrecht, the Rationalist, is a man of strict morals and 
elevated ideas, but with principles rather philosophic than religious. He 
admires the character of Christ and the morality of the New Testament ; 
but pride, or, as the author calls it, egotism, induces him to revolt against 


the idea of the necessity of a mediator, and to maintain that man should | 


work out his own salvation. With an opinion akin to a docirine of 
Brahma, he holds that the soul of man is an emanation from the Divinity, 
and will finally return to him, though in what way is not very intelligibly 


explained. The introduction of several of the fair sex rather lowers the | 


height of these great arguments, and entanglements place the phi- 
losopher in some unphilosophical positions. 


to give lessons in history and philosophy ; but the pride of nature, wealth, 


and position, in Caroline Werner, nip an attachment in the germ, and | 


Vollbrecht only converts her to Rationalism, being led on to it by her in- 
quiries. The illness of his mother calls Vollbrecht home; and he receives 
from her deathbed practical lessons of Christian piety and humility, if he 
would profit by them. Unsettled in purpose, Vollbrecht realizes his pa- 
ternal fortuneywhich he invests in Government securities, that he carries 
in his pocket-book, and sets out on his travels. During an excursion 
among the Hartz mountains, he falls in with a sharper, named Schmitter, 
and a young woman who passes for his daughter, whom he but 
uses as a decoy. The arts of Eliza entangle the unworldly Voll- 
brecht, but those of Schmitter fail of inducing him to gamble; and 
the sharper determines to rob him of the securities. This is ac- 
complished with the aid of Eliza; who assists merely to detain Voll- 
brecht, for she has fallen deeply in love with him, and begins to look 
back with horror upon her past life. 
the true state of affairs, he is much mortified and rather angry. In spite 
of tears and protestations, he separates from Eliza, but consents to re- 
move her beyond Schmitter’s power. He then sets out upon “ the pilgri- 
mage” of the title; not so confident as before in the powers of reason. 
In the course of his rambles he falls in with a Swiss pastor, by whom he 
is converted ; Vollbrecht subsequently is a means of converting Caroline; 
Eliza turns Romanist and retires to a convent; and the philosopher 
marries a Christian orphan whom his mother had adopted, and vainly re- 
commended to him on her deathbed, when as yet he looked down upon 
her humble Christianity. 

It will be seen from this outline, that the story is not badly designed 
(though we believe unintentionally) to throw ridicule on the pretensions 
of Rationalistic claims. Its logical bearing is not so clear. Vollbrecht 
falls into his grand dilemma not from want of religious feeling but of 
worldly knowledge : in fact, very religious persons are as likely to be 
the dupe of clever and unscrupulous hypocrites as any other class. 

The scenes and dialogues are mostly of a disquisitional or controversial 
character, and therefore exhibit little of what is understood by the term 
“ effect.” The deathbed of Vollbrecht’s mother displays as much of this 
last-named quality as any thing in the book, without losing sight of the 
didactic objects of the writer. 

“ Vollbrecht returned at various intervals to the sick-chamber, but always found 
his mother asleep; the effect, doubtless, of the exhaustion consequent on the ex- 
citement produced by their morning conversation. 
sick-nurse summoned him with the intelligence that his mother was awake, and 
desired his presence. 
brought about! The eyes were evidently more deeply sunk, the nose become 
very sharp, and the pallor of death was spread over the countenance. The sight 
shocked Vollbrecht’s inmost soul. He cast himself upon his mother’s bed, and 
tears, the first he had shed since his arrival, burst from his eyes. 

“*My hour is come,’ began his mother, in a feeble voice. ‘ My son, I have 
closed my accounts with earth: what I lately spoke to you about, I confidently 
commit to the secrecy of your own breast. For the rest—God will provide. Re- 
main beside me, Frederick. Have you no word of consolation, no message of 
peace for me, in this solemn hour?’ 

“*Mother,’ replied Vollbrecht, ‘the soul cannot perish: it is the noblest, the 
most sublime of the Creator’s works; and as God himself is eternal, so must our 
soul be, since it proceeds from God.’ 

“The sufferer shook her head, and said, with a painful attempt at a smile, ‘Is 
that your comfort for me? Do you think I doubted the immortality of my spirit ?’ 

“*No, dear mother,’ replied her son; ‘ but the certainty of our being immortal 
must surely be a reviving thought on a deathbed; and this certainty we attain by 
our reason—for reason itself is the undying portion of our being. The body 
moulders into dust and becomes the prey of that earth from whence it sprung, 
but the free spirit returns to its original and eternal home.’ 

“*My ie child!’ said the dying woman, ‘do you pride yourself on having 
discovered this great truth? I have known and cherished it from my childhood. 
My Saviour, Jesus Christ, who “ brought life and immortality to light by his gos- 
pal,” is my surety for this belief. If I need consolation, it is only when the thought 
of my sins presses heavily on me. Oh! strengthen my hope that God, for Christ's 

ious unto me!’ 

“ ‘Mother,’ replied the youth, ‘you are too stern in your self-condemnation. 
Where can a better sasther be found than you have always been? And have not 
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| the poor richly experienced the fruits of your benevolence? Does there exist a 
| single mortal whom you ever wilfully or wittingly injured or offended? No, my 
| dear mother! This sense of guilt is false and groundless—a mere nervous tie 
midity, produced by your weak state of body, since according to our nature the 
mental powers sympathize with the corporeal. Take your good works with you 
on your death-path, secure and confident of entering on a better and eternal life 
beyond the grave.’ 

“On hearing these words, the sufferer clasped her hands, and casting a half. 
terrified look upon her son, murmured, ‘ Unhappy boy! what doctrines are those 
that you bring before me?’ Then, looking upward, she continued, ‘ Lord, what 
am I, and what is my father’s house, that thou has brought me hitherto? Enter 
not into judgment with me, O Lord! neither deal with me according to my trans- 
gressions. Oh, thou my Lord and Saviour! I have nothing to plead before thee, 
save that by thy grace i have, to the best of my poor ability, confessed thy name 
before men. Oh, do thou confess me before thy Father and the holy angels! 
| Ah! my dear son,’ she continued, turning her breaking eyes imploringly upon him, 
‘speak to me of Christ—of the one Mediator between God and man—the one pro- 
pitiation for our sins; fix my spirit entirely upon him, “ the author and finisher 
| of our faith.” Dearest Fred.! speak to me of Christ—I cannot die with out him!’ 

“+ Jesus, the Sage of Nazareth,’ began Vollbrecht, ‘ die i, it is true, a cruel 
and painful death; but he suffered with manly courage. He knew that he was 
| in God, and God in him; and so should we all learn to die.’ 

“ * Not so, not so! speak not so!’ groaned the poor mother. ‘ Who is like him, 
the Holy Oue of God? “ the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth?” 
who “ was holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners,” and higher than the 
angels. Ob, dreadful, dreadful! But no; it cannot be; I dare not think of it. 
Frederick, dost thou not believe in Jesus Christ ?’ 

“*Of course, dear mother,’ replied he. ‘ Have I not just said to you, that in 
his manly, courageous death, and his assured conviction that he and the Father 
were one, he is a pattern and an example to us all in death? 1am well aware 
that you seek to find in him the blotter out of your offences, and a reconciler of 
man to God: but what need is there of a mediator between God and man? Is 
not God himself immediately and essentially in us? Does he not pervade all with 
his spirit? Even the wicked man cannot sever himself from the Divinity; for 
God lives and moves in every one of us.’ 

“ A shudder passed visibly over the countenance of the dying. She would fain 
have wept, but the source of tears was dry. Her son’s words fell like a millstone 
on her heart, and produced a sensation of suffocation which proved the forerunner 
of the last struggle. Convulsively grasping Vollbrecht’s hand, she cried out, 

| * My son, my son! for my soul’s sake, for thine own, turn back from this way of 
horror and despair. Do you hear me, Frederick? Ah, give me this last drop of 
consolation in my dying hour! When once, my son! where art thou, Frede- 
rick? What is that horrible form which presses forward on your path of life? 
Trust not to her—confide not in her. Look there; there is the angel who seeks 
to rescue thee! ©, God of mercy! what is this that I feel? All recedes before 
me. Pray for me; I can no longer pray for myself.’ 

“ Volibrecht cast down his eyes. He scarcely knew any longer what prayer 
was; but the anguish of a dying mother demanded at least the attempt. ‘ God is 
omniscient,’ began he; ‘ be understands our thoughts afar off.’ 

“ The dying woman raised herself; her breast heaved convulsively with the last 
conflict; and while the death-rattle threatened her with suffocation, she clutched 
the bed-clothes, and cried, with a piercing heart-rending tone, ‘ Help, help! can 
no one—will no one join in prayer for me?’ 
| *Vollbrecht looked on in almost stupified surprise; deeply conscious of in- 
ability to help, yet not fully sensible of the torture of not being capable of advan- 
cing one word of comfort to a dying mother. Then Anna threw herself sobbing 
on her knees before the bed, and with clasped hands, and distinct though deeply 
agitated voice, she cried, ‘Have mercy upon us, thou gracious and Almighty 
| Father! Lord Jesus, we believe, help thou our unbelief! Help to fight the good 
fight of faith—help to conquer the last enemy! Oh, open heaven and come 
down! Reach forth, O God! thy fatherly hand, and rescue the anguished spirit 
passing through the valley and shadow of death! May thy rod and staff comfort 
and support! Hear, O Lord! the ery of thy dying handmaid; she trusteth in 
thee, and thee alone, for deliverance. Thou art her righteousness and strength, 
her sanctification and complete redemption. Lord Jesus, open thine arms ani 
receive her spirit! In thee she has lived, in thee let her die. Amen!’ 

“ The dying sufferer turned a look—the last look of her breaking eyes—a look 
of heartfelt thankfulness, on the knecling girl. She opened her lips, as if about 
to speak—but no sound was heard. The head sunk back upon the pillow—the 
contlict was over—her earthly pilgrimage was ended.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 
History of the Bank of England, its Times and Traditions. 
volumes. By John Francis. 
The Slave Captain; a Legend of Liverpool. By John Dignan, Author of 
“A Romance of Liverpool Life.” 
Antwerp; a Journal kept there: including also Notices of Brussels, and of 
the Monastery of St. Bernard, near Westinalle. 


The Prophet of Galilee. 

(At first we thought The Prophet of Galilee was to be a religious story of some 
Greek philosopher, who had been converted during the early times of Christianity, 
and underwent various adventures and sufferings in his wanderings to preach the 
gospel— “ Sad, upon a distant shore, 

Mused a sage in time of yore ; 

*Twas the time when through the earth 

Went the Gospel summons forth.” 
But this strain only lasts during the first section or canto; after which the reader 
is presented with a versified tale of Jonas. The Scriptural history, however, is 
so expanded by additions, so overlaid by descriptions, and so impeded by reveries 
or outpourings, that the reader will not always be clear as to where he 1s or what 
he is reading. ‘The writer cannot paint the manners of the patriarchal times, or 
| conduct a narrative (in this case ready to his hands) with clearness or close- 

ness. Great fluency and some fancy are the best characteristics of The Pro- 

| phetof Galilee. The account of the wanderings of the whale that swallowed the 
| prophet is really clever as a fancy-piece; but it answers no purpose. ] 
Words and Principles. By the Author of “ Glen Tilloch.” 

Re reader will be apt to take the authoress of Words and Principles for a 
| Romanist; until he comes to Tradition, and hears that “the Church of Rome” 
has erred in this matter, when he will perceive that she is a full-blown Tracta- 
rian. The main questions at issue between the “ Protestant” and “Catholic” 
persuasions, (for she will not allow the Protestant communions to be churches,) 
are passed in review, and Oxford Principles are expounded under the head of 
Words. In this category we have Baptism, Priest, Sacrifice, and Altar; in ex- 
plaining the religious meaning of which, doctrines are advanced that not only 
seem to exclude all Nonconformists from the pale of Christianity, but that are 
opposed to the law of England as far as they come into question with it, as ex- 
pounded in the Ecclesiastical Courts. Under Sacrilege is included not only the 
withholding of tithes, but “the tenth of all we possess,” and inter alia the in- 
vasion of the priestly office; which brings in all churches except the Episcopalian 
as sacrilegious assemblies. There is nothing new in Words and Principles; 
fair writer only professes to draw from the “running stream”: neither is there 
bra convincing: but it is a clever compendium of the doctrines of the Oxford 

racts. 
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Returns of 1841 et seq. with 1847. 
Oliivier's Parliamentary and Political Director, for the Session 1848. 
Arranged in alphabetical order. New Parliament, corrected to September 


Oliivier'’s Parliamentary Register of Contested Elections; containing the | 
| 


1847. 

The first of the brochures exhibits in juxtaposition the names of the candidates and | 

e numbers polled during the elections for 1541 and 1847, the intervening returns 
for particular places being also included. Marks of various sorts characterize the 
representatives when new Members, or old Members sitting for a different place, and 
similar peculiarities. An attempt is made to classify parties by marking Con- 
servatives with an asterisk, leaving Liberals alone in their glory: the consequence 
of which is, that Sir Robert Peel, Lord George Bentinck, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. 
Spooner, all figure as belonging to the same party. [Besides an exhibition of the 
ces of Commons by the arrangement of places, the Parliamentary and Political 
Director presents the House of Peers and House of Commons in alphabetical 
order, under two muster-rolls of Conservatives and Whigs. Of how little use this 
classification can be towards directing any one, may be inferred from the fact that 
Feargus O'Connor figures as a Whig !} 

Rowbotham’s Guide to French Conversation; comprising Vocabularies and 
Dialogues on subjects practically useful to Travellers and Learners. A 
new edition. Enlarged and recommended by Marin de la Voye. 

[Some additions have been made to this edition; which forms a useful enough 
yade-mecum for the tourist, with its classified vocabulary of words in common 
use upon matters of every-day occurrence, and its dialogues of a similar character. 
The pronunciation of the leading words is also marked; a useful feature as a guide 
to those who have a knowledge of French, but those who have none would make 
strange work of it. The publication was also intended by the author as a daily 
task-book, to accompany French reading and exercises: but conversation is better 
taught by practice than out of a book.] 

Life of Heinrich Stilling. Abridged by John Wright, from the original | 
Translation by Samuel Jackson, 

[Itis a dozen years since Mr. Jackson published his translation of a most interest- 
ing autobiographical fiction descriptive of German life and character; and now | 
Mr. Wright has undertaken to condense the picture of peasant life, the struggles 
of a German physician, and the prosperity of the Professor and Aulic Councillor. 
The task seems carefully done; but the minute delineation of the original is not 
well adapted for abridgment. ] 

Inez de Castro; a Tragedy, in five acts, as contributed to Hood's Magazine. 
By the Author of “ Rural Sonnets.” Second edition. 

[ This tragedy was written for Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff to personate the parts 
of the hero and heroine; which they undertook to do, but the state of the 
theatrical world prevented the production of /nez de Castro on the boards. 
The author therefore printed, “ to tempt the rogues,” first in Lood’s Magazine, 
and now ina separate form. ] 

Education; or the Governesses’ Advocate. By Augusta M. Wicks, Author 
of “Scriptural Musings,” &c. Second edition. 

[This tract was originally printed for private circulation; the second edition is 
now offered to the public. A main purpose of the writer is to urge parents to | 
assist governesses by support and example; another object is to argue against 
over-educating the poor. ] 

IntustRATED Works Anp Prints. 

Roberts’ Sketches in Egypt and Nubia. With Historical Descriptions by 
William Brockedon, F.R.S. Lithographed by Louis Haghe. Part V. 

[ The massive style of drawing and the simple tinting in these lithographs convey 
an idea of magnitude and grandeur which has seldom been produced in prints. 
“ The Portico of the Temple at Kalabshi” is depicted with a freedom, a precision, 
and an air of space, that amount almost to illusion. The stupendous interior of 
the Temple at Edfou, seen from under the portico, appears to mock the confines of 
the paper. This effect of extreme spaciousness is produced by the skilful use of | 
various means,—partly by the closeness of the spectator to the huge columns in 
front; partly by the great delicacy which is combined with the firmness and 
force of the handling; the breadth and the transparency of the shadows 
being unbroken by harsh and sudden lines, although the details are modelled 
with masterly distinctness; and partly the effect of spaciousness belongs to the 
simple and colossal style of the architecture. It is literally the fact, that with 
some couple of square feet of paper, and with a few simple tints, Mr. Roberts has 
brought before the eye an efiect marvellously like that which must strike the 
Spectator on entering the vast edifice itself. The other views in the present num- 
ber are, “the Lybian chain of Mountains from the Temple of Luxor,”—a range 
strangely broken by perpendicular precipices and horizontal steps; a group of 
“ Abyssinian Slaves at Korti”; a group of pillars “at Luxor, Thebes”; and a 
distant view of “the Approach to the Temple of Wady Sabona, Nubia,” with two | 
huge sentine) idols, and a double file of sphinxes, perhaps a quarter of a mile 


long.) | 





DISORGANIZED STATE OF THE SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


From a brief mention in our last number, it would be perceived that the 
School of Design remains in a disorganized state, and that no decision has 
yet been pronounced upon it by the Board of Trade. ‘The case is a la- 
mentable instance of mismanagement. 

It has been so from the first, though its progress has been one from bad 
to worse. The very object and influence of a School of Design were not 
understood by its early official fosterers. Attempts were made to exclude 
from it all young students who might afterwards become artists; though 
the artistic spirit is the very thing that is wanted among our handicraft 
designers. All the greatest artists of the middle ages designed for handi- 
crafts; in the endless scale between a Raphael and the designer of a queen’s- 
metal spoon, there is no point at which you can definitely draw a line be- 
tween the artist and the mechanic; even the journeyman artisan would 
work the better for having had in the ardour of his youth some ambition 
to be a painter and some companionship with artists. But the wonderful 
fact is, that although this school was to be, not a mere drawing-school, but 
exclusively one for teaching how to design patterns, it has actually become 
a mere drawing-school, and the teaching of pattern-design is absolutely 
omitted! 

After some attempts to establish the school under inferior teachers, it was 
placed, in 1837, under the care of Mr. Papworth. At his death Mr. Dyce 
was appointed Director, and Mr. Herbert chief Master. Even under Mr. | 

vce, one of the ablest and most learned designers of the day, there were 
complaints of defective organization; and a change was made, the effect of 
which was that Mr. Dyce resigned his post, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Wilson. It was also discovered that Mr. Herbert was too much of an | 
artist, and he withdrew. The subsequent history of the School is one of 
anarchy and decline. ‘The class of Design has ceased to exist; a number 
of pupils, who complained that they could not obtain from the Director the 
instruction promised by the Government, have been ejected; the Director 
has been the object of continual censure by the masters placed under him; 
and while all his accusers rest their statements on facts of the most sub- 


stantial, unequivocal, and striking character, Mr. Wilson’s defence resolves 


| itself into passive resistance, into strange quibbling sophistries about the 


nature of the very thing that he is appointed to teach, and the collection 
of testimonials from provincial masters under his own direction! Such has 
become-the condition of the School, through a gradual process which has 
been going on for years; but the facts are so very remarkable, the broad 
result is so incredible without precise evidence, that we must look into the 


| details. We collect them from the Report of a Special Committee appointed 


by the Managing Council of the School, to investigate the complaints. The 
Committee took evidence, received documents, and reported the whole to 
the Council; and the Report has been presented to Parliament in the form 
of a blue book. 

The original purpose of the School is very distinctly enunciated in a 
Minute of the Council, quoted in the Report of the Committee— 

“ Though this School to a certain extent occupies common ground with ordi- 
nary drawing-schools, it has beyond this a specific purpose, from which in fact, it 
derives its name. It is termed a School of Design, not a School of Drawing. The 
acquisition of skill in drawing is only a preliminary step to the real business of 
the School, which is to teach the art of designing ornament, both in respect to its 
general principles aud its specific application to manufacture.” 

The facts shown in evidence are, that in reality the School is a school 
of drawing and net a school of design; that its Director is so mistaken in 
the conception of his duties, or so incompetent, that virtually the School is 
without a director—it has merely an obstructor; that discontent pervades 
every part of it—pupils, masters, and Managing Council; and that under 
the influence of these drawbacks, after having been in existence about ten 
years without turning out any designer whom it could claim to have formed, 
it is positively dying of inanition. 

The fact that it is no school of design, is proved by the chief Masters— 
Mr. Horsley, the teacher of the Human Figure; Mr. Townsend, the 
teacher of Modelling; and Mr. Richardson, an architect, the teacher of 
Elementary and Geometrical Drawing. ‘The other Masters are, Mr. Le- 
jeune and Mr. Stevens, who teach in the Morning School—a subordinate 
section; Mr. Stevens being, we believe, a personal connexion of the Di- 
rector. We quote from the Masters— 

“ We have at the present moment, in the very ‘ head’ department of all the 
Schools, a School of Design without a bona fide class of Design. The highest 
objects pointed out in the previous blue books, such as the ‘ Lectures on Orna- 
ment,’ the * Practicability of Design,’ and the direct and intimate union of work- 
ing process with theoretic art, are now totally disregarded.”—Mr. Townsend's 
Memorial, p. 21. 

“ You want a class of original design, which is not in the School at all. You 
teach the figure to a certain extent, but there is no application of the figure as a 
mode of ornament. ‘There is at present no class of Design. The School has been 
ten years in operation, but I do not think there is a single student who is taught 
desiqn in the School: he is taught drawing, but not design."—Mr. Redgravés 
Evidence, p- 40. 

“ The real principles of design, which, as a man of business, I know must be 
taught the yoang designer, we are not allowed to teach."—Mr. Richardson's 
Evidence, p- &3. 

“ Our School has been for the last year a mere drawing-school, and in no way 
a school of design.”-—Mr. Horsley's Evidence, p. 78. 

When a change of system was contemplated, in 1843 we think, the 
Council set forth the duties which the Director was expected to perform, in 
these terms. 

“ To teach the first class. [This, it will be perceived, is the class of Design.] 

“To give lectures upon the history, principles, and styles of Ornamental Art, 
and also especial explanatory lectures upon the particular designs in progress. 

“To prepare a syllabus of such lectures, for the instruction and use of the Mas- 
ters in the Provincial Schools. 

“To make original drawings and designs for the School, and to superintend the 
making of others of the same description, by the first class.” 

Mr. Dyce declined to devote his time so entirely as the programme of 
duties would have required, and we believe he also expressed doubts as to 
his own competency: Mr. Wilson, then employed in the School under the 
Board of Manufactures in Edinburgh, entertained no such scruples, and he 
accepted the duties which Mr. Dyce thought too onerous. Mr. Wilson ex- 
pressly recognizes his principal duty. In his letter to Mr. Horsley, (p. 16,) 
he says, “my chief charge is the highest class, that of Ornamental De- 
sign”; and, writing to Mr. Townsend, he enumerates his own duties, 
among them, “to teach the classes of Practical Design.” (P. 14.) 

The Director has never performed these duties. He was, says Mr. Bel- 
lenden Kerr, one of the Council, “to prepare drawings and original designs 
for the use of the pupils, and to give courses of lectures: no designs have 
been made, nor has any course of lectures been given.” “ During my mas- 
tership,” says Mr. Townsend, “a period of more than two years and a 
half, not a syllable of a lecture has been uttered by that gentleman in the 
Evening School, [the chief school,] to my knowledge.” Mr. Horsley says, 
“not one of these duties has been performed, neither has any attempt been 
made to perform them.” 

But it is in his viva voce evidence that Mr. Wilson exhibits the most 
extraordinary views of his own duties. In the passages extracted below, 
it will be perceived, he makes these declarations,—namely, that he has 
taught a class of Original Design; that there is now no class to teach, the 
school not being in case to furnish pupils for the first class; that he does 


| not teach the class Original Design, but only copying other designs; that 


design vught not to be taught, but ought to be the result of the education 


| bestowed in the School of Design; that he would teach original design if he 


had pupils; and that it is impossible to teach original design. 

Mr. Be.LeNpEN Kern—* I observe that there is a class of Practical Orna- 
mental Design in your programme, and I observe in the statement of the duties 
of the Masters that you reserve to yourself the teaching of that class: have you 
taught that class during the last three months in the Evening Schvol?”—*“ No; 
because no such class then existed, nor does exist at the present moment. 

‘“IIave you been in the Evening School the last three moaths?”—* No,” 

P. 101, 
: “You ia that no Master should preside over any class of original composition, 
and that when a pupil had passed through the whole course of education, he 
should then make original designs: you do not mean to say that making original 
designs is no part of his education?”—“ I think that doing so ought to be the 
result of his education.” 

“ Then would you have him make original designs in the School, not under 
the presidency of any master ?”—“ Not under the presidency of any master.” 

“Then, what would be the use of his making them in the School? might he 
not as well make them out of the School?”—* 1 should prefer his making them 
in the School.” 

“If the master is not to teach him, or to admonish him, why should he make 
them in the School ?”—“ Because he would have an opportunity of seeing a great 
many beautiful things in the School, by which he would be surrounded; and he 
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would enjoy conveniencies and accommodation which Le might be unable to com- | the evil. 


| 
| 


mand at home; and if poor, I would assist him with materials, and we should be 
sure that the pupils executed the design.” ; 

“ Then he would not be a pupil in the School ?”—“ He might be called a pupil 
in the School.” 

“What is that practical design which you reserve to yourself the power of 
teaching? is it original composition?”—“If the Committee had examined me 
upon all these subjects seriatim, I should have been able to explain better.” 

oa ‘0 Sir Richard Westmacott)—Do you teach original design in the Royal 
Academy ?”—“ We do not.” * * * “But [continues Mr. Kerr} you think that we 


ought to teach original design.” Sir Richard Westmacott—* Certainly.” (P. 102.) | 1 . : 
were eleven ordinary monthly meetings in each year, and twelve special 


Do you in the School teach by yourself, or your deputies, any class of De- 
ign ?"—/ have done so myself, and have been auded by my colleagues.” 


To Mr. Wilson—* According to the present routine of the School, is there in | 


” 


the School, morning or evening, any'class of Design ?”—“ There is no class of De- 
sign at this moment, because, in my judgment, as Director, there is no pupil 
fitted to study design, according to the views which I take.” 

“Tf there were pupils, according to your judgment, fitted to study design, and 
to enter the class Ke 1, what would you teach them there ?”—“ I should, in obedi- 
ence to my instructions, to the best of my ability, try to teach them design.” 

“What do you mean by ‘teaching them design ?’ do you mean original design?” 
—"TI should call upon them to make designs; and I should make observations 
_ those designs in the course of their progress, recommending to the pupil 
alterations and improvements, to the best of my judgment and ability.” 

“Ts not that what in common parlance would be called teaching original de- 
ign?” —* I object altogether to the term ‘ teaching original design.’” 

“ What omni you call the teaching of class number one, which you say if you 
had competent pupils you should teach, but composition and original invention?” 
—“T invite the pupil to design. I should like the invention to be his completely; 
but it being supposed that my knowledge of design is greater than his, I should 
give him advice with reference to the forms of his design.” * * * 

“Would you strike out that class in remodelling the prospectus ?”—“ I would.” 

“Then you would strike out all teaching original design in the School ?”— 
“T would.’ 

“ T observe that you reserve to yourself the teaching of practical design: when 
do you teach it ?"—“ Whenever we have students engaged in making designs, I 
take charge of them.” 

“ Have you within the last four months ascertained whether there are in the 
Evening School any students fit to be put into that class ?”—“ To my knowledge 
there are not.” 

“ How can you have that knowledge if you have not been in the School? "— 
“ Because I know all that they can do.” 

“ Without having been in the School in the last four months, you are quite 
convinced that there is no person fit to be taught that practical design which you 
reserve to yourself the right of teaching?” [ No answer, apparently. ] 

“ As you confeive that the principles of design ought constantly to be taught 
to the persons attending the Evening School, by whom during the last four months 
have those principles of design been taught which ought to go hand in hand with 
the elements of design ? ”—“ I conceive it to be the duty of the Masters to do that.” 

“ Are you aware whether that has been done?”—“ I believe that, to the best 
of their ability, the Masters do it.” 

“ But during the last four months you have had no means of knowing whether 
that has been done? ”—* No.” 

“ Then the School, as far as regards that part, has been entirely without your 
assistance ?”—“ Yes.” 

“ But previously to last October you attended the School for the purpose of so 
teaching ?”—“ I attended the School for three nights every week, for the purpose 
of performing my duty as Director of the School.” 

* For the purpose of teaching original design? ”—“ If I had pupils.” 

“ You have stated that you thought that the principles of practical design 
should be taught in every class and at every step? "—“ Certainly, by the Masters.” 

“ But you have no means of knowing that they have so taught them?” —“ No.” 

“You yourself in teaching the class of Original Design, as you have done, con- 
ceive that you are competent ?”—‘“ No, I never thought so.” (P. 117.) 

“You stated that you did not think it would be expedient or even possible to 
teach original design.” —“ That is my opinion; to teach invention is utterly im- 
possible.” (P. 117.) 

“You stated that you do not think that the conditions of art as applied to 
manufactures can be taught in the School? ”—*“ J am quite sure of it.” 

“What means have the pupils, if not taught in the School, of becoming ac- 
quainted with those conditions ?”—* None whatever.” (P. 119.) 

“You have stated that you do not consider yourself competent to give instruc- 
tion in original design? ”—* J have: because | take such very high ground upon 
that subject. There are few artists in the world who I would say are competent 
to guide in this way, estimating the words ‘ original design’ as they appear to be 
understood in my examination. I do not admit that original design can be taught 
at all.” (P. 126.) 

It is useless to multiply instances of this quibbling and confusion: we 
might recopy the whole evidence. The question that naturally arises 
from the perusal of it is, what can be the reason of Mr. Wilson’s extraor- 
dinary position as Director of a School of Design in which he does not 
teach design? The only reason that appears for his being there is the 
salary of 400/. a year; the only conjecture as to the reason of his not 
teaching design is, that he is not competent. But if so, he shields his in- 
competency in the most effectual manner: he avoids criticism on his per- 
formances—by not performing at all! The testimony of the Masters on this 
point is painfully humiliating. Mr. Horsley says— 

“T imagine that Mr Wilson himself does not claim any great position as an 
artist. At the same time, this would not prevent him from possessing a consider- 
able amount of a of ornament, and great skill in imparting that know- 
ledge: and he may have this power; but what I complain of is, that we should have 
no opportunity of knowing whether he possesses it or not, and that the students 
e 79.) benefited by having that iaoeieligs (if possessed) imparted to them.” 

. 79. 

The evidence of the other Masters contains similar intimations. Mr. 
Wilson had placed himself in such a position, that usage among gentlemen 
would seem to require, either that he should resign, or that he should 
cause the Masters to be dismissed: they are not dismissed, and he is still 
Director. 

A distressing contrast to the position of Mr. Wilson is that of Mrs. 
M'‘Tan, the teacher of the Female School. Mr. Wilson is asked— 

“Does she profess to do anything beyond teaching drawing and painting ?”— 
“ Various designs have been made in the Female School.” 

“ Original designs ?”—“ Original designs.” 

“Then she must be said to teach or to superintend the production of original 
designs ?”—‘ She superintends the production of these.” 

Mrs. M‘Ian therefore did what Mr. Wilson pronounces to be impossible. 
Indeed, it is notorious that the female pupils exhibited a decided superiority 
over the male pupils in this respect. 

But, again it will be asked, how is it possible that the School can have 
been made the toy of such an officer? where was the governing body— 
where Mr. Wilson’s official superior? And here we come to the root of 
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The School is governed by a numerous and honorary board of 
dilettanti and artists, called a “Council,” and appointed under the Board 
of Trade. Up to a recent period, there were twenty members—Lord Ash. 
burton, Mr. Blore, the Honourable H. Cholmondely, Mr. Cockerell, Lord 
Colborne (Chairman), Mr. Etty, Mr. J. R. Gardiner, Mr. T. F. Gibson, 
Mr. W. R. Hamilton, Mr. Hawes, Mr. T. Hope, Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. La. 
bouchere, Mr. John Lefevre, Mr. Monckton Milnes, Mr. Apsley Pellatt, 
Mr. George Richmond, Sir Richard Westmacott, and Mr. Thomas Wyse, 
The assiduity of the Board may be inferred from the attendance in the 
three years ending 1846, of which a table has been published. There 


meetings in three years. As to the ordinary meetings, two members never 
attended; one attended once; two more attended three times; not one at~ 
tended every time; the average number of times that the members attended 
throughout the three years was 11 4—20ths, or less than four times a year. 
The average number of members that attended at ordinary meetings was 
10 in 1844, 8 in 1845, and 7 in 1846; at the twelve special meetings the 
average number in attendance was 9. Disgusted probably at the ineffi- 
ciency of the system in which they were involved, five of the members 
have resigned,— Mr. Labouchere, (who had never attended,) Lord Colborne, 
Mr. Etty, Mr. Cockerell, and Mr. Hamilton. 

The bad working was so apparent that the whole management of the 
School became the subject of an inquiry—by the Council itself; and sub- 
sequently a Committee of the Council suggested a modification of the ma 
nagement. It was in substance, that a “Committee of Instruction,” to 
consist of five members, and to include three artists, should be selected 
from the Council to manage the School; that the functions of the Director 
should be limited to general superintendence and management; that he 
should be aided by a Secretary; and that the tuition, whether by lectures 
or practical instruction, should be conducted by the Masters, now to 
be called “ Professors”; with a new curriculum. This recommendation 
has lain before the Board of Trade for some time, and still awaits a de- 
cision. The change would be an improvement, as it would concentrate 
the chief management; but, in truth, something much more decisive is re- 
quired. The honorary and dilettante management should be entirely 
swept away; the incompetent person who has stopped up the place of 
Director should be removed to some employment more congenial to his facul- 
ties natural and acquired; and the superintendence of the School and its 
branches should be placed under a thoroughly competent, a well-paid, and 
responsibie officer. The taste for ornamental design, the want of which was 
the opprobrium of our handicrafts and manufactures, has been aroused in this 
country; and unless the official School of Design takes the lead in develop- 
ing that new addition to the resources of our industry, it is not worth the 
money that its machinery costs. It is miserable to see a public department 
for teaching “ design” thus the sport of evasive quibbling about the mean- 
ing of the word “design.” The prostitution of public departments is no 
novelty: no sooner is the attempt made to supply some public want than 
the machinery for the purpose becomes the object of greedy place-hunting 
and a preserve of patronage; but of all instances the one before us is the 
most flagrant. The whole system needs a thorough reconstruction; and 
while that obvious duty is neglected by the department responsible to the 
public, the Board of Trade, the Ministers of that department are obnoxious 
to severe censure. 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrtvep—At Gravesend, 14th Sept. Unicorn, Mullens, from Swan River; and 15th, 
Janet Wilson, Morris, from Penang. In the Downs, 15th, Himalaya, Burn, from Cey- 
lon; 16th, British Queen, Paige, from Port Phillip ; Eagle, Sewell, from Calcutta; and 
John Panter, Humphries ; and Martha, Woolley, from the Cape of Good Hope. Off 
Swanage, 15th, Arabian, Brown, from Bilipatam. At Liverpool, 10th, Ann Lockerby, 
Harvey, from Bombay; 12th, John M‘Vicar, M‘Leod, from Calcutta; 14th, Lascar, 
Thompson, from China; Tigris, Manson; and Reginald Heber, M‘Farlane, from Cal- 
cutta; Duncan Ritchie, Lawrence ; Philip Laing, Sharer; and Allerton, Phillips, from 
Bombay; 15th, Maia, Sproule, from China; 16th, Earl of Lonsdale, Peile ; and Ursula, 
Cobb, from Calcutta ; and Joseph Bushby, Sparks, from Bombay. At St. Helena, 25th 
July, Equestrian, Spencer, from Bombay ; 26th, George Hallett, Hollis; Thetis, Cass; 
and Zenobia, Brown, from Calcutta; 27th, Palmyra, Stephens, from Madras; John 
Scott, Nosworthy, from Ceylon; and Rajasthan, Harris, from Bombay; 29th, Kyte, 
Smithe, from Calcutta; and Spectator, Pearson, from Ceylon. At the Cape, 9th July, 
Diadem, Vidler, from London. 

SAILeED—From Gravesend, lith Sept. Sir Edward Parry, Freeman, for Port Phillip; 
and Wm. Jardine, Doutty, for China; 13th, Alice Maude, Williams, for Port Phillip; 
and Vernon, Voss, for Madras; and 16th, Diana, Gibson, for Bombay. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Wakn-orrice, Sept. 17.—7th Light Drags.—Cornet J. Trennery to be Adjt. vice 
Bowles, promoted. 16th Light Drags.—Licut. W. Webster to be Capt. without pur- 
chase, vice Townley, deceased. 17th Regt. of Foot—Lieut. E. H. Cormick to be Capt. 
without purchase, vice Brevet Major W. Barnes, who retires upon full-pay. 22d Foot— 
Surg. S. Currie, M.D., from 55th Foot, to be Surg. vice Campbell, who exchanges. 31st 
Foot—S. F. G. Bythesea, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Nott, appointed to 
the 5lst Foot. 5lst Foot—Ensign W. L. F. Sheaffe to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Braham, deceased; Ensign C. S. Nott, from the 31st Foot, to be Ensign, vice Sheaffe. 
53d Foot—Lieut. F. W. D. Waddilove, from the 50th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Dowman, 
promoted. 54th Foot—W. F. Hart, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Swin- 
burne, deceased. 55th Foot—Surg. A. Campbell, from the 22d Foot, to be Surg. vice 
Currie, who exchanges. 63d Foot—Lieut. W. F. Carter to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Darling, deceased. 66th Foot—Lieut. G. F. C. Bray, from 39th Foot, to be Lieut. 
vice Bell, appointed to the 7th Foot. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, Sept. 14. 
PARTNEBSUIPS DISSOLVED. 

Smith and Clunn, Macclesfield Street South, stone-merchants—Amos and Kelham, 
Manchester—Peters and Banbury, Wood Street, riband-manufacturers—Barnes and 
Co. Curtain Road, Shoreditch, timber-merchants ; as far as regards R. Peiree—Dodd 
and Co. Manchester, pressers and finishers—Gwillim and Webber, Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, cl ical facturers—T. and J. Lewis, Bristol, provision-curers—Traill and 
Co. High Street, Wapping, ship-chandlers—Sutcliffe and Leach, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
worsted-stuff- fi s—J.R. and Z. Woodward, Donnington, farmers—Blenkiron 
and Co. Wood Street, Cheapside, carpet-bag facturers—Smith and Stevenson, 
Monkwearmouth Shore, Durham, chain-makers—Perry and Co. Liverpool, shipwrights 
—Howarth and Sons, Rochdale, steam-boiler-makers--Hague and Buckley, Oldham, 
cotton-waste-dealers—Moat and Co. Wood Street, Ch ide, glove fact 
Gamble and Sinclair, St. Helen’s, L hire, facturing chemists ; as far as re- 
gards A. Sinclair—Harvey and Johnson, Harleston, Norfolk, land-agents—Butler and 
Denne, Woolwich, surgeons—Grant and Co. Glasgow. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Burcon, Tnomas Cnar.es, Great St. Helen’s, drug-broker, to surrender Sept. 25, 
Oct. 27: solicitor, Mr. Lewis, Clement's Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s 
Arms Yard. 

Deer, Josern, Bryanstone Street, wheelwright, Sept. 21, Oct. 27: solicitor, Mr- 
Seard, North Crescent, Bedford Square ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Donor, Joun, Dover Road, coal-merchant, Sept. 21, Oct. 21: solicitors, Messrs- 
Keddell and Co. Lime Street ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Dunn, Joun Srencer, Coventry, draper, Sept. 23, Oct. 28: solicitors, Mr. Weeks, 
Cook’s Court, Lincoln’s Inn ; Messrs. Dewes and Son, Coventry ; official assignee, Mr- 
Christie, Birmingham. 
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Epwarps, Heyry, Halifax, tea-dealer, Sept. 30, Nov. 11: solicitors, Mr. Blenkarn, 
Clement's Lane ; Messrs. Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 
HansrorD, Jacos, Newchurch, Isle of Wight, upholsterer, Sept. 28, Oct. 27: solici- 
tors, Mr. Brakenridge, Bartlett's Buildings; Messrs. Cole and Russell, Ryde ; official 
assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

HATFIELD junior, Joun, Southwell, Nottinghamshire, victualler, Sept. 24, Oct. 23 : 
solicitors, Messrs. Capes and Stewart, Gray's Inn; Mr. Stenton, Southwell ; official 
assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham. 

Hvrwey, Joun, Halesowen, Worcestershire, victualler, Sept. 25, Nov. 2: solicitors, 
Messrs. Spencer and Rollings, Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

JENKYNS, FRANCI3, Love Lane, corn-merchant, Sept. 28, Oct. 28: solicitor, Mr. 
France, Godliman St., Doctors’ Commons ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basingha'l St. 

LANGDALE senior and junior, SAMPsoN, Stockton-upon-Tees, corn-dealers, Oct. 7, 
Nov. 2: solicitors, Messrs. Lawrence and Co. Old Fish Street; Messrs. Griffith and 
Crichton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Por.e, Joun Ensor, Union Row, Newington Butts, victualler, Sept. 28, Oct. 27: so- 
licitors, Messrs. Parnell and Tanqueray, New Broad Street; official assignee, Mr. 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Tayor, Isaac CLEAveR, Change Alley, tailor, Sept. 25, Oct. 27: solicitors, Messrs. 
Marden and Prichard, Christchurch Chambers, Newgate Street; official assignee, Mr- 
Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

WELCH, JosEPH SANDELL, St. James’s Street, printseller, Sept. 28, Oct. 27: solicitor, 
Mr. Gwynne, Temple Chambers, Fleet Street ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers. DIVIDENDs. 

Oct. 7, Massey, Etruria, Staffordshire, gas-fitter—Oct. 5, Rollason, Birmingham, 
glass-dealer—Oct. 5, Tyler, Worcester, hop-merchant—Oct. 7, Attwood, Rowley Regis, 
Staffordshire, chain-manufacturer—Oct. 5, Brice, Bristol, merchant—Oct. 12, James 
and Herbert, Lianelley, Breconshire, grocers—Oct. 7, Hal!, Carlisle, victualler—Oct. 
5, Huntley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, wine-merchant—Oct. 7, Gillender, Sunderland, iron- 
monger—Oct. 7, Allison, Penrith, Cumberland, bookseller—Oct. 5, Hallowell, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, maltster. CERTIFICATES. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Oct. 5, Smith, Kendal, commission-agent —Oct. 7, Roberts, Rodborough, Gloucester- 
shire, miller—Oct. 12, Baggott, Worcester, victualler—Oct. 5, Rollason, Birmingham, 
glass-dealer. 

To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Oct. 5. 

Humphries, Manchester, joiner—Berry, Manchester, agent—Dean, Clitheroe, Lan- 
ashire, grocer—Sime, Liverpool, block-maker—Gapp, Duke Street, Manchester Square, 
livery-stablekeeper—Hitchin, Oxford Street, draper—Hinchcliffe, Wakefield, carrier— 
Cox, Salford, wine-dealer—England, Bath, grocer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

Barrp and Co. Modiesburn, Lanarkshire, lime-merchants, Sept. 18, Oct. 9. 

Denny and Co, Glasgow, merchants, Sept. 17, Oct. 12. 

EpsonsTon, J., Glasgow, merchant, Sept. 21, Oct. 12. 

Jamieson and Co. Kilbirnie, flax-spinners, Sept. 18, Oct. 11. 

Low, J., Dundee, flax-dresser, Sept. 18, Oct. 9. 

MitteR, J., Dundee, brewer, Sept. 20, Oct. 11. 

Smeaton, W., Glasgow, wright, Sept. 21, Oct. 13. 

West, C., Glasgow, bookseller, Sept. 20, Oct. 11. 


Friday, Sept. 17. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Miller and Co. Blackwall, engineers; as far as regards G. Cowen—Miller and Co. 
Blackwall, engineers ; as far as regards H. Birley—Ang!im and Co. Demarara, merchants; 
as far as regards J. Anglim— Vince and Redington, Downham, Norfolk, drapers—Arm- 
strong and Fisher, Red Lion Square, attornies—Cocking and Son, Union Row, Peck- 
ham, builders—Abbott and Co. Horse-shoe Wharf, Upper Thames Street, coal-mer- 
chants—J. and T. Deakin, Sheffield, merchants; as far as regards T. Deakin-—Mat- 
thewson and Clay, Newcastle-on-Tyne, coal-fitters—Bowles and Noake, Bristol, tim- 
ber-merchants--J. W. and J. W. Prior, Newington Causeway, silversmiths—Page and 
Grey, Fenchurch Street, corn-merchants—Scott and Co. Birmingham, stock-brokers ; 
as far as regards TH. Meredith—Kay and Smith, Liverpool, commission-agents—Mil- 
thorpe and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, paper-dealers—Turner and Caryl, Woolwich, sur- 
geous—D and W. A. Peck, Camberwell Green, piano-forte-makers—Brunskill and 
Ward, St. Helen’s, Lancashire, chemists—Lancaster and Molyneux, Bombay—S. and J. 
Timperley, Ashton-under Lyne, drapers—Conway and Co. Liverpool, bedstead-manu- 
facturers —Rossiter and Dix, Cheltenham, tailors—Neilson and Mitchell, Glasgow, en- 
gineers. BANKRUPTS. 

ARCHER, MICHAEL, and ITatsaLt, Tuomas, Liverpool, timber-merchants, to surren- 
der, Oct. 5, 26: solicitors, Messrs. Bridger and Co. London; Mr. Dodge, Liverpool ; 
official assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

SAKER, JOSEPH and Joun, Fore Street, machinists, Sept. 24, Oct. 30 : solicitor, Mr. 
Lioyd, Milk Street ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

CLAPHAM, THoMAs, Liverpool, butcher, Oct. 5, 26: solicitors, Cornthwaite and Co. Old 
Jewry Chambers; Mr. Pemberton, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

Evans, Joun, Odlington, Worcestershire, corn-dealer, Sept. 30, Oct. 28: solicitors, 
Messrs. Smith and Co. Bedford Row ; Messrs. Motteram and Knowles, Birmingham ; 
official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

GRATRIX, WILLIAM Hopcson, and TAVERNER, Joun, Nuneaton, silk-manufacturers, 
Oct. 2, 26: solicitors, Mr. Cowdell jun. Hinckley; Mr. James, Birmingham; official 
assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

GREAM, CHARLES, Painswick, Gloucestershire, scrivener, Oct. 5, 28: solicitors, Mr. 
Brisley, Pancras Lane, Cheapside ; Mr. Witchell, Stroud; official assignee, Mr. Acra- 
man, Bristol. 

Hook, Joun, Southampton Street, Camberwell, builder, Sept. 29, Nov. 12: solicitor, 
Mr. Harrison, New Inn; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Hacey, Jonas, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, machine-maker, Sept. 30, Nov. 11: solicitors, 
Mr. Sparham, Staple Inn; Messrs. Sykes and Co, Milue Bridge, Huddersfield; Mr. | 
Sykes, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Hyams, Joun, Jury Street, watch-manufacturer, Sept. 30, Nov. 4: 
Peddell, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

_ JACOB, Joseru Puetrs, Church Street, Camberwell, builder, Sept. 29, Nov. 9: soli- 
citor, Mr. Silvester, Great Dover St. ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Jones, JAMES, Birkenhead, chemist, Sept. 30, Oct. 21: solicitors, Mr. Lowe, Chancery 
Lane; Mr. Cross, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool 

LAMBERT, WILLIAM, Great Titchfield Street, grocer, Sept. 28, Oct. 28: solicitor, Mr. 
Knuckey, Wilmington Square ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. @ 

Law, RicuarD, Portland Row, Camberwell, pawnbroker, Sept. 29, Nov. 12. solicitor, 
Mr. Parson, Temple Chambers ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Lioyp, Apo.ruvs Frepextck, Brighton, confectioner, Sept. 28, Nov. 9: solicitors, 
Rickards and Walker, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; official assig. Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yd. 

Morais, Joun, Walsall, saddlers’ ironmonger, Oct. 2, 28 : solicitors, Messrs. Wilkinson 
and Co. Walsall; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Smrra, WittiaM, Bramham, Yorkshire, brickmaker, Sept. 30, Nov. 11: solicitors, 
Mr. Fiddy, Temple; Messrs. Barr and Co. Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

WItitams, WILLIAM, Kidwelly, Carmarthenshire, timber-merchant, Sept. 28, Oct.26: 
Solicitors, Messrs. Surr and Co. Lombard Street ; Messrs, Castle and Henderson, Bris- 
tol; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 13, Sergeant, Maidstone, oilman—Oct. 9, Edmunds, Lowndes Street, hosier— | 
Oct. 8, Straker and Co. Jarrow, Durham, ship-builders—Oct. 12, Gill, Richmond, York- | 
Shire, grocer. CERTIFICATES. } 

Yo be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Oct. 9, Maude, Peckham, cement-manufacturer—Oct. 12, Kay, Wakefield, Yorkshire, 

manufacturer—Oct. 12, Tomlins, Coleford, Gloucestershire, grocer—Oct. 26, Field, 








solicitor, Mr, 


















Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwickshire, mercer. 
To be granted unless cause be shows to the contraru on or before Oct. 8. | 
Thomas, Gloucester, innkeeper—Morant, Connaught Terrace, Edgware Road, fish- 
monger— Thomas, Llivior, Mortgomeryshire, grocer—Keeler, Canterbury, glass-dealer | 
Sugden, Bradford, Yorkshire, butcher—Guyton junior, Liverpool, merchant—Andrew, 
Manchester, fustian-manufacturer--Clark, Stapleford Abbotts, Essex, brush-manufac- | 
turer— Machin, Manchester, gfocer—Tantum, Nottingham, tobacco-dealer—Orrell, 
Manchester, gun-manufacturer. 
DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 
ofeker and Co. Sheffield, bankers ; first and tinal div. of 63d. on the separate estate 
f J. Brewin ; frst and final div. of 2s. 64d. on the separate estate of J. Rodgers ; and 
_ div. of 12s. 6d. on the separate estate of H. Parker, Oct. 6, or any subsequent 
‘ednesday ; Mr. Freeman, Leeds—Potter, Manchester, portable weighing machine- 
— first diy. of Is. L1jd. Oct. 12, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Hobson, Man- 
dant Holt, Rochdale, innkeeper ; first div. of 5s, Oct. 12, or any subsequent Tues- 
4¥; Mr. Hobson, Manchester. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
aurEe, J. and A., Modiesburn, Lanarkshire, lime-merchants, Sept. 24, Oct. 15. 
AKSWELL, W. and J. S., Glasgow, bakers, Sept. 23, Oct. 14, 
Hurentxson, A., Glasgow, cabinet-maker, Sept 22, Oct. 13. 
Wuxre, D., Kinross, manufacturer, Sept. 24, Oct. 14. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 







3 per Cent Consols ...6 sescsecseeeece 


Ditto for Accdunt . .. . 
3 per Cents Reduced .. 
33 per Cents .......000 65 
Long Annuities ....... seseces 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent ....... 

India Stock, 103 
Exchequer Bills, 3d. per diem 
India Bonds, 44 per Cent .......... 





shut 


6 pm. 


(Closing Prices.) 


Saturd. | Wonday.| Tuesday. Wednes | Thurs. 
86 | 864 864 86 
874 863 864 864 
— _—-  — —_— 
om —_\— oman 
— |} om | om 238 
5 5 4 6 
2pm.| 4 dis) —— ! 3 dis. 
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(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 










































York and Newcastle . 
York and North Midland 
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Australian Agricultural .. ... 
Canada ....+ «++ osee 

General Steam 
Peninsular and Oriental Ste 





Alabama (Sterling). — Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p.Ct 
Austrian .......ee0e — MEXICAN 2.06 seeiseeee os _- 
Belgian ... 92 Michigan .......+++ sess 6¢— 
Ditto...... ° _ —_— Mississippi (Sterling)... ..6 — 
Brazilian ....... — Ba Neapolitan ..... ess .seeeed om 
Buenos Ayres .... t= —_— New York (1858). ... 1.4.5 = 
Chilian — — OHIO 2.2 sevcccccvensecees ‘-— 
Danish .......0.-000 ceed — Pennsylvania . . es 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) . — oak Peruvian .... 6‘— 
Ditto... ....+. - 864 Portuguese 5‘- 
French .... ee - _ DIttO ...ceeeeeee a3.=— 
Ditto .....66. 2 sees - _ Russian ... . 5— 
Indiana (Sterling) _ —— Spanish ... §=- 
Illinois .......+-++ _- _—_ Ditto .... «+ «+ Ss 
Kentucky .... .seeeere-ee _-= _ Ditto (Passive) ...+..seeceeees « 
Louisiana (Sterling)... .....6 — _ Ditto (Deferred) .... « os 
Maryland (Sterling)....... t— —_— Venezuela Active ....... ee 
af SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— | Bayxs— ! 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.....+++>+ o4 | Australasian .......... eccccces 
Eastern Counties... ... ee 16j | British North American . .. 
Great Northern .... ... ees Fe | 
Great North of England .. . 2303 
Great Western .. ... «+. lel 
Hull and Selby..... cece cee wl | 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... 8S ex d. | H 
Lancaster and Carlisle .........- 55 | National Provincial .......- 
London Brighton and South Coast 464 Provincial of Ireland. ......... 
London and Blackwall .........+ 53 | Union of Australia ...... ... 
London and North-western ..... 160 Union of London ...6.eeeeeess 
Midland .... «cece scececees.ce Mines— 
Neweastle and Berwick | BOMMOS 20.005 cece reeseerecee 
North British .........+ | Brazilian Imperial ....... a 
Northern and Eastern ..... Ditto (St. John Del Key 
South-eastern and Dover | Cobre Copper . esces 
South-western ........++ | MisceELLangsovs— 
| 





Docxs— 
East and West India. .......+-- 
London oe ee 
St. Katherine.........+-0+++ eeee 
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Royal Mail Steam . 
South Australian ....... 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 


on Saturday the Iith day of September 1847. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT- 


Notes issued ssssccccseesceees & 


£ 


22,307,140 


22 307,140 





Government Debt ...... £11,015,100 
Other Securities ..... «.. 2,954 0 

Gold Coin and Bullion . ° 7, 4,110 

Silver Bullion .......++++ ee 1,024,030 

_—— 

£22,307 ,140 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital f 
SE nce cee cence 
Public Deposits* 
Other Deposits 
Seven Day and other Bills 





£ 


14,553,000 
4,000,004 
8,165,782 
6,950,993 

$14,452 


34,514.231 


Government Securities, (in- 


cluding Dead Weight Annuity £11,636 340 
17 803,384 
4 466,575 

607,932 


Other Securities .. 
Notes ...... . 
Gold and Silver Coin 





£34 514,231 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Invinend Accts 











BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard .. £317 9 Copper, British Cakes £98 vo @.. 0 0 0 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces0 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 915 «+ .. 0 0 @ 
New Dollars .......+0+0+ eeecee -. © 410) | Lead, Hritish Pig .i8 10 0... 0 60 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard - 0 4114 | Steel, English ...... ooo... 0080 

GRAIN, Mark Lane, September 17. 

 &. s 6 s 8 e 

Wheat,R. New 52to54 | Rye ....... 45tods Maple..... 44to46 | Uats, reea 23 todd 
Fine .....-. 541—656 | Bbarley...... 2 2b White..... 47-45 | Fine. 24—25 
Old ...... 50 —52 Malting... 3 ; Boilers.... 48—50| Poland . 29~—30 
White 5i1—66 Malt,Ord.... 57—60 | Beans,Ticks. 36-35 rine . 30-31 
ime .....4+ 56 — 55 Fine . . 60—63 Old. .. .. 44-4 Potatu $1—33 
Super.New .. 56—60 | Peas,Hog... 42—44 | Harrow... 36—4 ine. 33—34 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 


Per Qr. (Imperia!) of England a 


Wheat..... 62s. 2d. Rye 
Barley ..... 385 Beans 
Oats... .... 27 9 | Peas 









nd Wales. 


| 


For the present Week 





36s. Id. | Wheat...... Os. Ud. | Kye ...see0e 
- 62 5 Barley - OO Kea . 
2 6 Oats .. © 0 | Peas ness 





Weekly Averages for the Weck ending September 11 


Wheat, 51s. 4d.—Barley ,33s. 1d.—Oats, 24s. 74.—Rye, 32s. 4d.— Beans, 475.74. — Veas,42s. 2d. 











Kent Pockets 
Choice ditto. ... 
Sussex Pockets 
Fine ditto ..... 





82s. to 95s. 


5 — 105 


York Reds...... «+++ . 
Scotch Reds .« . 
cserescee 18 — BO | 

secrece o=— 8W Keni and Essex Whites .. 


POTATOES 





DOVONS 226 ceeccscceee eee 0 








HAY AND STRAW. 





(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


Smirerieco. 














Hay, Good ......4--00-++ 63s. to 75s. « eeeees Os. 
Inferior.......-++. Se o=— 0 
NeW... ceces 45 — G5 inne wenee 50 — 75 

Clover..ssees ees B85 — 105 n..ceescee Om 4 

Wheat Straw......-.-0+. 283 — 33 2a — 3 

FLOUR. PROVISION> 

Town-made ........ persack 46s. to 49s. | Butter—Best Fresh, |4s. 0d. per doz. 

Seconds . eo eeeeresesceces 41 —44 | Carlow, 4/. lds. to 4/. 18». per owt. 

Essex and Suffolk.on board ship 37 — 40  Bacon,Irish .. ....--. -per ewt. 708.— Bde. 

Norfo:k and Stockton ........ - 32 — 35 Cheese, Cheshire . see 641 — 76 

Bran......... . per quarter - © Derby Plain “a7 
Pollard, fine.. ......... +. — © | Hams, York . ....... coe cove CO = OD 
Bread, 6}d. to 7d. the 41b. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 5s. 9¢ to 6s. 6d. 
BUTCHER®S’ MEAT. 
Newoate anp LEADENHALL.* Smirarieco.* HEAD oF CATTLE aT 
s.d. 8. d. s. a ad. 8.4. 28. 4. Su ire FleLo. 

Reef... 3 0to3 Sto 4 2 3 2to3i0tod 6 Frida:. Monday. 

Mutton 4 O—4 8—5 © «1, 4 44 BS -. 5,066 

Veal... 3 8=—4 4—4 8 40—4 6—5 - 34,510 

Pork... 4 0—5 @—5 4 40—46—5 358 

Lamb. 4 O—5 O—5 4 48-5 6—0 e 297 


* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 








OILS, COALS, CANDLES. 


Rape Oil . 

Kefined 
Linseed Ol! .. 
Linseed Oil-Cak 






- per 1000 





Moulds (6d. per doz. discount 
Coals, Hetton -2 
TOS cecceee eeeseecs 








oes seoccecece per cwt. £1 16s. 6¢ 


© ascuee 
Candies, per dozen, 5s. Od. to 6s. Od. 


severe OF, 


1s 0 | 
170] 
ooo; 
| 

| 

| 

| 


7s. Od, 
1 


Tea, Rohea, fine, .. 


Coffee, fine (in bond) per « 


0d. | West India Molasses .. 


GROCERIES 

-per ib. 

Congou, fine..... enue 
Souchong, fine ° 
* In Bond—Duty 2 





Good Ordinary ... ° 42s 


Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt Mix. 49a. 
10 20s, Od, 


+. 16s. Od 


DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 


perton, Os. 
er eee-® 0 


Wuirtcnaret. 
Os. 


Us. 2d. to Os. 4d. 
15 —2 0 
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NIVERS ITY OF 
THE EXAMINATION POR THE DE 
CHELOR OF ARTS, for the present Year, 
commence on Monpay the 25th of Ocronen 
Certificates must be sent to the Kevistrar fourtee n days pre 
viously By order of the Senate, 
RK. W. Roruman, Re 
Somerset House, 15th September 1817 


I. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE.—THE WINTER SESSION will 
COMMENCE on Priday, the Ist of October, with an Intro 
ductory Address by Mr. Stanley, at7 o'clock pon 
Lectures 

MEDICINE—Dr. Burrows. 

SURGERY—Mr. Lawrence. 

DESCRIPTIVE ANATOMY—Mr. Skey. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND MORBID ANATOMY—Mr. Pacet 

SUPERINTENDENCE OF DISSECTIONS—Mr. Holden 

and Mr. Coote 
DEMONSTRATIONS OF 














appointed to 








‘gistrar. 





MORBID ANATOMY—Dr 


Ormerod } 
CHEMISTRY—Mr. Griffiths | 
MATERIA MEDICA—Dr. Roupell. | 
MIDWIFERY, && —Dr. Rigby 

Summer Session, 1848, commencing May 1. 
BOTANY—Dr. P. J. Part 
PORENS!C MEDICINE—Dr. Baly. | 
MIDWIFE Y, &.—Dr. Rigby | 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY—Mr M*Whinnic | 





PRACTICAL ¢ HI MISTRY AND NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPILY—Mr. Griffiths. 

Hospital Practice.—The Hospital contains 530 beds, and 
relief is afforded to 60,000 patients annually The in-patients | 
are visited daily by the physicians and surgeons, and during 
the summer session Five Clinical Lectures are delivered 
weekly, those on the Medic al Cases by Dr. Roupell and Dr. 
Burrows ; those on the Su al Cases, by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. 
Stanley, and Mr. Lloyd. The out patie nts are attended daily 
by the assistant physicians and assistant surgeons. 

Collegiate Establishment.—Warden, Mr. Paget 
can reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the rules 
of the collegi system, established under the direction of 
the Treasurer and a Committee of Governors of the Ios 
pital. Some of the chers and other gentlemen connected | 
with the Hospital also receive stucents to reside with them 

Scholarsh'ps, Prizes, &¢.—At the end of the winter session | 
the annual examinations will be held for two scholarships of | 
the value of 45/. a year each, and tenable for three years. The 
examinations for the Wix, Bentle and Collegiate prizes, 
and those of all the classes for prizes and certificates of merit 
will take place at the same time. 

Further information may be obtained from the medical or 
surgical officers or lecturers, or at the Anatomical Museum or | 
library. } 


{ 
EWSVENDERS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. | 
Jxues Harmen, Esq. President } 
ELECTION OF PENSIONERS.—The Committee beg most 
respectfully to tha the Donors and subscribers for their kind 
Support, and with gfeat pleasure to inform them that the fund 
is now — ient to pake on pensioners agreeably the rules 














Students 







































New ke nt Ros iy on or be “fore the 20th October next ; by whom 
also Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received. 


DVERTISEMENT.—BY COMMAND 
OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
1eral Post-oftice, August 1847. ! 
Her Majesty's Postmaster-Geneial will receive Tenders 
for the supply of Mail Coaches in Great Britain, for the term 
of Seven years, to commence on and from the 2d of July 1848 
Tenders will be received for portions of this Service, in two 
Districts; the particulars of which, together with all other 
necessary information y be obtained on application at the | 
Mail Coach Ottice in London, from the Postmasters of Bristol, | 
Birmingham, Manchester, usgow, and Belfast, or from the 
Secretaries of the Post-oftice in Dublin and Edinburg 
Tenders, sealed up and endorsed *‘ Tenders for Mail Coaches,’ 
must be delivered at the Secretary's Office in London, before 
noon, on the Ist of October next. | 
Security will be required for the due performance of the 
Contract. | 


[pisEased AND HEALTHY LIVES 


ASSURED. 































MEDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL LIFE OFFICE, 
25, Pall Mall, London ; assau Street, Dublin; Grosse 
Gallengasse, Frankfort ; ‘and Borsen Passage, Hamburg. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 500,000/. 

This office was established in 1841, and possesses tables 
formed on a scientitic basis for the assurance of diseased lives 

Policies of twelve months’ standing are not affected by sui 
cide, duelling, &c., and Assigned Policies are valid from the 
date thereof, should death ensue from any of these causes | 

Policies issued by this Society give the Person whose life 
is assured permission to go at any time beyond the limits of 
Europe, on the payment of certain, but small and fixed, 
rates of premium, wuich are endorsed on the Policy at the | 
thme when first issued. 

HEALTHY LIVES, both at Home and in Foreign Climates, 
are Assured with as much facility and at lower rates than at 
most other offices; and a capital of HALF A MILLION 
sterling, fully subscribed, affords a complete guarantee for 
the fulfilment of the Company's engagements. 

Prospectuses and forms of Proposal will be forwarded, 
postage free, on application to any of the Society's Agents, | 

| 














or to Francis G. P. Neison, Actuary, 25, Pall Mali, London. 


r " BY 
ROVIDENT LIFE OF FICE, 

50, Regent Street, London. Establ shed 1806. 

Invested Capital, 1,200 0007. 

Annual Income, 140,000/. Bonuses declared, 529,000/. | 

paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,520,0007. 

President—The Right Hon: Earl Grey. 
Directors. 

Rev. James Sherman. 
Henry B. Churchill, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. 
James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 


The Earl of Macclesfield. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. 
Capt. W. John Williams. 
John Deering, George Dacre, Esq. 

William Henry Stone, Esq. Richard Sher wood, Esq. 

1. The rates of Premiums are those adopted by the principal 
life-offices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most | 
other offices. 

2. The bonuses are added to the policies, or apvlied to the 
reduction of the premiums, or may be receéved in cash as soon 
as declared, at their then present value. 

3. Loans are granted upon the policies issued by this office, | 
or the policies are purchased at their full value. 

4. Ifa party neglect to pay for the rene al of his policy, he | 
may repair the omission any time within twelve months, upon 
Proof of good health. 
































Bonuses paid upon policies which have become claims. | 

| sum } 

Life insured. jinsured.| Sum paid. | 

| £ | d. | 

John Wharton, Esq., Skelton Castle) 5000 7 0 | | 

Sir John Saunders Se bright, Bart . | 5000 3 } 
Sir William Wake, Bart... | 5000 9 
Earl Strathmore .. | 6000 8 
Rev. H. W. Champneys, Canter ary! 3000 1 

The Marquis of wane oes | 2000 3 | 
Earl Catheart..... ° ° -| 1000 i 











ectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
Plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom; and at the Head Office, 50, Regent 
Street. Joux A Beaumont, Managing Director. 


L ONDON.— | 


TEE OF BA- | 


| Charles Downes, Esq. 


THE SPECTATOR. 





(Saturday, 








TRALIA.—THE LONDON JOINT- 


i STOCK B ANK continues to transmit the fands of emi- 
grants to the co vot New South Wales, by cranting Credits 
on the Commercis ri Kanking Company of Sydney, on the most 
favourable Terms The frequent depreciation of the exchange 
between Sydney and London renders the transmission of 
capital through the medium of a bank extremely favor 
to settlers Groncr Pottanp, Manag 


2655 NSURANCE COMPANY, 
4 NOTICE is hereby given, that, pursuant to the Deed of 
Settlement, an ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Pro- 
prietors of ten or more shares will be held at Radley's New 
London Hotel, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, on Friday the 
Ist day of October next, at l2 for 1 o'clock precisely, for the 
purpose of reeciving the Septennial Accounts of the Company, 
and of electing four Directors in the 
William Augustus Montagu, Sir Archer Denman Croft, Bart. 
John Spurgin, M.D. William Wybrow, Esq. and one Auditor 
in the room of Thomas Godfrey Sambrooke, Esq. who go out by 
rotation, but who are eligible to be reelected 
liy order, Ilr vy P. Surrn, Actuary. 
Eagle Life Office, 














, Crescent, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
September 1, 1847 

Ry a by-law no person can be a candidate for the office of 
Director or Auditor unless he shall give notice thereof in 
writing to the Actuary fourteen days at the least previous to 
the General Meeting 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, 
George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
Directors 
James Stuart, Esq., Chairman. 
Hananel De Castro, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
Samuel Anderson, Esq D>. Q. Henriques, Bsq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. | FP. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Resi- | William Railton, Esq 
dent. | John Ritchie, Esq 
Charles Graham, Esq. PF. H. Thomson, Esq. 





This Company, established by act of Parliament in 1834, af 
fords the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and 
in the great success which has attended it since its commence 
ment ; 

Irs ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWAKDS OF 

In 1841, the Company added a bonus of 2/. per cent per 
annum on the sum assured to all policies of the participat 
ing class from the time they were effected. The bonus added 





2 0 





room of Admiral Sir | 


to policies from March I8¢4 to the 3ist December 1840 is as | 





follows— 
Sum Assured. Time Assured Sum added to Policy. 
£5000... . G years 10 months Liss 6 
5,000... «se Gyears. ... See ow 0 6 
5,000 esvieee FOND. .o+ coesence ee 400 0 0 
5,000... 2 years 200 0 0 


The premiums nevertheless are on i the most mourrate seale, 
and only One Half need be Paid for the First Five Years, 
where the Insurance is for life. Parties wishing tc secure the 
benetit of the next Division of Profits in 1848, should make 
immediate application. No entrance money or charge ex- 
cept the policy stamp. 

Every information will be afforded or ition to the Re 
sident Director, of No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
RANCE SOCIETY, 69, Cornhill, London. 
Capital 500,000/. Empowered by Act of Parliament. 











SSU- 





= 


This institution embraces important and substantial advan- 
tages with respect to life assurances and deferred annuities. 
The assured has on all occasions the power to borrow, with 
out expense or forfeiture of the policy, two thirds of the pre 
miums paid, (see Table,) also the option of selecting benetits. 

Assurances for terms of years on the lowest possible rates. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The increasing prosperity of the society has enabled the 
Directors, at the annual meeting held on the 12th May 1847, 
to declare a fifth bonus, varying from 35 to 85 per cent on the 
premiums paid on cach policy effected on the profit scale. 
EXAMPLES 







Bonus ir | Sum the | 


Annual 





addition | Bonus Assured 
re to Sum in may bor- | 
mium Assured Cash. row on | 

Policy. 
eee a | 
Ee @if Eed 

| 1837/43 9 “We mm 8 ii 
8 18 4 &) 99 15 0 6 

£\€s.d | “ 

. = Iss9192 1 le) 56 es | 
LOOTED 46 Ligsoliaa 5 10] 66 M6 2 3] 
| | | | isd) 135 14 6117 619 9 +) 29613 4 
e2tlt 6 & MO C1} 7 4 247 1 5 

F. Ferovson Camrnovux, Secretary. 


NEW MEDICINE for Complaints origi- 
nating in a Disordered Digestion, in Poorness of Blood, 

or its Bad Cireulation.—THE NATURAL MINERAL WA- 
TERS OF CRANSAC, a Picturesque Healthy Country in the 
South of France Aveyron), are of two kinds—the one Ape 
rient, called Eau de la Source Basse, which is based up 
Magnesia ; and the second, Chalybeate or Tonic, called Rau de 
la Source Haute, based upon M nese, a new element in 
medicine. These two Waters may be taken either sepa 
or at the same time. They are highly approved in F 
and the Mang n to be introduced into Eng 
practice. Dr. Persians recommends it in his Materia Medica, 
and M. Ure has published cases in which he has employed it 
with success. The following opinion is from an eminent 
‘rench Physician, Dr. Gendrin, of the Hospitai La Pitié, in 
Paris—‘ The Cransac Waters are either Calcareo Magnesian 
or Ferro-Manganesian. Both are taken internally and cold. 














ese is be 














Manganese is seldom found at all in Mineral Waters, and is 
nowhere so strong as in that of Cransac I consider these 





Waters of Cransac to possess medicinal qualities of the great 

est potency. Their chemical « omposition prevents the loss of 
their qualities by time or change of climate The Aperient is 
usually taken fastir re or mixed only with broth, and 
from t \o to six glasses, according to the constitution of the 
patient. They are peculiarly beneficial to persons whose 
health is affected by being in lead- works or employed in simi 

lar deleterious occupations, by Bilious Affections, Chlorosis, 
Enlargement of the Liver or Spleen,in Scrofulous Complaints, 
and where Tubercles are formed inthe Lungs. The Chaly 

beate or Tonic is most serviceable in Chronic Diarrhaa, Gout, 
Rheumatism, Hemorrhages, and all other cases not attended 
with inflammation. The Cransac Waters are sold in stamped 
bottles, by Mr. Foster, No. 9, St. Mildred’s Court, Poultry 
A liberal allowance to the profession and retailers.—N.B. A 














fuli Account of Cransac and its Waters and Baths will be found | 


in the Second Edition of the Notice of Dr. Dvcov,, of Blois 
and in the Letter of Dr. Gexpatn, of the Hospital of La Pitié, 
both of which are sold by the Booksellers and Chemists —is 


JOUR WOUNDS AND ERYSIPELAS IN 
THE LEG CURED BY HOLLOWAY'S  OINT- 
MENT AND PII a —James Garrell, ostler, of Lineskea, 
Ireland, hurt his leg six vears ago, and shortly afterws ards, 
four wound broke out which kept continually discha 
frequently he suffered so much as to be quite unable to wend 
his daily labour; and lastly Erysipelas settied in his leg for 
nearly two months. During the time of his suffering, several 
medical men attended him; but eve y application failed to 
give him relief, until he used Hollov *s Ointment and Pils, 
which fine medicines soon effected a perfect cure, and he can 
now walk with the greatest comfort. Sold by all vendors of 
medicines throughout the civilized world, and at Professor 
Ho ioway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 















ght ey MARRIED BENEFICED 


CLERGYMAN, a Senior Opt. and First-Class Classic of 
( Pr: tge, residing inthe North of Hampshire, wishes to 
take into hi s house two PUPILS, to be Educated for the 
Universities or the Ministry,or in a course of General Litera. 
ture. Address tothe Rev. A. Y. Messrs. Haron rps, Piccadilly, 
U NDERCLIFF, ISEE OF WIGHT.— 

To INVALIDS contemplating a sojourn in this mild and 
approved region during the coming Winter, accommodation 
is offered by a Physician, who receives into his family a mond 
Patients of a select description, and — ae nds their w 
agement Inquiries addressed prepaid, M , Hillside leona: 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight, will be promptly an nde d to. 


. 1 r . 

ITEAM TO CHINAW—REGULAR 
K MONTILLY STEAM COMMUNICATION for Passengers 
and Light Goods to PENANG, SINGAPORE, and HONG- 
KONG, vid Egypt.—The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Na- 
vigation Company book PASSENGERS and forward GOODS 
and PARCELS to the above ports by their steamers from 
Southampton, the 20th ef every month.—FPor particulars, ap- 
ply at the Company's Offices, No. 51, St. Mary Axe, London; 
or No. 57, High Street, Southampton 


STEAM to INDIA, vid EGYPT.—Regular 
Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance for Passe 
ght Goods, to Ceylon, Madras, and Caleutta.—The 
ar and Oriental Steam Navigation Company book passengers 
and reecive goods and parcels for the above ports by their 
steamers, starting from Southampton the 20th, and from 
Suez on or about the loth of every month.—For rates of pas- 
sage-money, plans of the steamers, and to secure passages, 
apply at the apany's Offices, 51, St. Mary Axe, London 
TOTICE TO SHIPPERS OF GOODS AND 
LN PARCELS per PENINSULAR and ORTENTAL STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY'S STEAMERS to INDIA and 
CHINA.—GOODS and PARCELS sent direct to the Com- 
pany’s Parcel-oftice are FORWARDED at less cost to shippers 
than when sent through any intermediate channel 
Packages are received up to the last day of the month to go 
by the mail of the Sd ; and till 6 pom. on the l7thof each month 
for the mail of 20th 
Cases must notexceed 1001bs. weight each for Aden, Ceylon, 
ras, Caleutta, and China,and 501bs. each case for Bombay, 
ackage for India or China can under any circumstances 
be shipped at Southampton, unless it be cleared through the 
Customhouse and placed alongside the steamer by noon on 
19th of each month 
Detailed particulars will be given on personal application 
or by writing. James Banorn, Superintendent, 
St. Mary Axe. 
| ORIZONTAL WATCIIES, very Flat.— 
A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Watehmakers, No.9,Cornhill, 
, in silver cases, 3. 10s. 
watches are 







































ondon, opposite the Bank Pric 
*h; or in gold cases, guineas cach. These 
accurate and durable, the horizontal escapement being peca- 
liarly su ted to combine these important requisites. They are 
jewelled in four holes,and continue going whilst being wound. 
A twelvemonth’s warranty given with cach 


QTATIONERY, DESPATCH-BOXE , INK- 
\ STANDS, Stationery-cases,and Letter Balances, in great 


Envelope-cases, Portfolios and Blotting Books, Gold 
Pearland Ivory Table ts, 













variety ; 
and Silver ever- pointed Pencil ca 
y, Writing, « ‘i 
and PRAYERS in plain and ant bindings. Name plate 
ved for 2s. 6d., 100 best cards, 2s. 6d ; superfine letter 

“r from 5s ~ the ream ; note-paper from 3s. the ream; with 
every article of stationery, of the best quality and lowest 
prices. At Limeinp’s, 143, Strand, facing Catherine Street. 


B EAUTIFUL WOMEN.—The greatest 

blemish to beauty is superfluous hairs on the face, neck, 
and arms. DELCROIX and CO”"S POUDRE SUBTILE re- 
moves them in less than ten minutes, without pain or injury 
to the skin Sold in boxes, with directions for use, at 5s. 6d. 
each. The yirtues of this invention are too well known to 
need comment, further than to caution Ladies sinst a 
counterfeit. Every genuine box has affixed to it the Chancery 
protection label of Delcroix and Co., and their address, 158, 
New Bond Street 

TICOLL’S SHOOTING, — FISHING, 

or RACKET JACKET (Registered) is equally well 

adapted for a sea-side or country stroll as for field or athletic 
sports. Its moderate price of One Guinea, and the easy sen- 
sation experienced by the wearer, together with much con- 
venience of pockets, neatness of appearance, &c. will recom- 
mend it also for the merchant's counting house or student's 
ibra Suitable waistcoats ¢ ilso ready, which correspond 
with the jacket in colour, & h n be had of the paten- 
tees’ recognized provincial agents, and in London only at 114, 
Regent Street, and Cornhill. 


ie SHETLAND AND SCOTTISH CLAN 

TARTAN WAREHOUSE, 112, Jermyn St., St. James's. 

Sranven and Co. beg to announce that their new Winter 
Stock is now complete, consisting of every description of Shet- 
land knitted goods 

SHAWLS, SOCKS, STOCKINGS, GLOVES, DRAWERS, 
WAISTCOATS, &c 

Stockings at low prices for charitable purposes. 

The SCOTCH TARTANS are of the finest Clan and fancy 
patterns, and will offer every novelty of the Season. 

TaRTANS for DRESSES, CLOAKS, &c. 

SQUAKES, LONG SHAWLS, CARRIAGE WRAPPERS 

GENTLEMEN'S PLAIDS, HEATHER TWEEDS, TAR- 
TAN HOSE, &e. 

Patterns forwarded to the Country. 


( \YIN.—The following testimonial is sufficient 
proof of the vast superiority in purity, flavour, and all 
other respects of Messrs. BETTS’ VATENT GIN over every 
kind of Gin that has hitherto entered into the consumption of 
the British public. ** 82, Blackfriars Road, 
* Messrs. Betts and Co. Aug. 1847 
“ Having examined the spirit with which you prepare your 
Patent Gin, and also the ingredients with which it is flavour- 
ed, and having witness -d the whole process of its distillation 
and preparation, I am prepared to state that it contains no 
deleterious matter whatever, and that the non-existence of 
various prejudicial ingredients commonly employed in the 
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manufacture of Gin, in my opinion gives vours a decided pre- 
ference Joun Taos. Coorer, Professor of Chemistry.” 


Sold in quantities not less than two Gallons, l4s. per gallon. 
DISTILLERY, 7, SMITHFIELD BARS, LONDON 


baa KLE’S ANTIBILIOUS and FAMILY 
APERIENT PILLS. 
Fuses Pills consist of a carefuland peculiar admixture of the 
best and mildest vegetable aperients, with the pure 
of the flowers of the Camomile, It will not, perhaps, 
exagveration to state, that they have been resorted to under 
all symptoms of diet, changes of climate, or atmospheric 
nations, with an extraordinary degree of success, fora 
extending over more than thirty vears ; and have been found 
highly valuable in indigestion, flatulency, sickness, bile, 
acidity or heartburn, spasms, giddiness, headache, dimne sa of 
sight, drowsiness, and other symptoms of dep aved digestion. 
To Europeans on their arrival at the East or West Indies, 
they are recommended as a preservative against the fatal en- 
demics peculiar to Tropical climates ; their occasional use, if 
combined with the strictest attention to diet, will be fre- 
quently found to remove at once, by their influence over the 
secretions, that congestive and unhealthy condition of the 
liver which is so often the earliest ante nt of severe fe- 
vrile and constitutional disturbance Ma be had of all 
 nveengl ndors, in boxes at Is. I$d., id, and 4s. 6 
Observ ne are genuine unless the words “ JAMES 
COCKLE, APOTHECARY, ” are engraved on the Stamp. 
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Now ready, 
"ART- MANUFACTURES. 





——— 


RT-MAN 





TACT U RE UMMERLY’S | 





















COLLECTED BY FELIX SUMMERLY Showing the union of Fine Art and Manufactures. Sec 
Showing the union of Fine Art with Manufacture | Spectator, p. 911, for fuller advertisement 
Francesco Frascia was a goldsmith as well as a painter | A BRIDE'S INKS AND By J. Beet. 21. 2s 
Designs for crockery are attributed to Rarrarc.et BON ARDO BEER AUG Ky H. J. Town 1K 
pa Viner invented necklaces. In the Gallery of Buckingham | WATER-VASE IN GLASS (Enamelled By R. Revonave, 
Palace is a painting by Texiras to ornament a harpsichord KA. 2. 12s. 6d 
and in the National Gallery there is one io Porwars | CARVED WOOD BRACKETS. By 8. Derom. 51.5 
fora similar purpos Hows . ved brooches and salt SOCIETY OF ARTS’ PRIZE MILK JUG, in Silver and 
cellars. Art r Denen himself + ed ornaments of all Glass. By FP. Scoumeriy 
kinds. At Windsor is ironwork INY , Brat Sold by J. Cunpars,12, Old Bond Street ; and all respectable 
Awortt and a host of corated books ; and in dealers. — 
fact there was sca when art was A Catalogue sent on receipt of a Postage-stamp 
really catholic, who did no the objects of TO SPORTSMEN - 





Keauty of 

















yeryday life na oetic inven ‘ ° 
eng ood associated with everythi So it ought st ll to be In a handsome volume, post Svo. price 10s. 6d. with 
and we will say, shall be again nun re us Engravings on Wood and Steel. 

Manufacturing +kill is preeminent and abounds; but art TriiLe ROD AND THE GUN. 

ic skill has to he wedded th it It is th m of this . A 7 
es v(t th on he ios tice of pear Ms we eing Two Treatises on Angling and Shooting; the 
best art with famili objects in ly use This intention former by James WiLson, Esq. FBS , &e.; the latter | 
will be made manifest by the aid of our best artists, several of by the Author of “ The Oakleigh Shooting . Code.” Se- 
whom have already expr ! their willingness to assist in cond Edition 
this object ; among them may be named— | “Know also to thy utter discomfort, nay, to thy utter 

1 Bell, Seu ptor | 8. Jose eph, Se an confusion, that a book has lately appeared, yclept ‘ The 

W. Cope, AR | » A Rod and the Gun,’ so amusingly written, and so complete 

r. ge : —% - | sy in all its parts, that there is not the least occasion for you 

. P te M9 - Master of | } f to burden Mr. Murray's shelves with stale precepts that 

the School of Desigt no one will attend to.” —Preface to “ Days and Nights of 
line 5 ,”” be dh Ope s 

The Art- Manufactures will be o and executed in | S4/mon Fishing,” by William Scrope, Esq. 
metals, pottery, glass, wood, papi and other mate - P 
rials In Svo. with Ten Mlustrative Plates, handsomely bound 


in scarlet cloth, and gilt, price l6s, 


Those Now Ready are 


1. A BRIDE'S INKSTAND, in Parian, with Tazza; De THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 
signed and Modelled by John Bell, Sculptor, price 2 ind Ry Joun Minis, Esq. 
upwards. The Tazza ix coloured in various blues and the Author of “* The Old English Gefltleman,” &e. 
lizards gilt The I.kstand will also be published separately Comprising Instructions on every matter connected 


in Bronze 
2. KISSING CHILDREN, 
9s. and a Loving ¢ 


and Fishing; the Con- 
of Dogs, Pre- 
&e. 


with Hunting, She Coursing, 
ik 


servation of Game, 


ting, 
Breeding 
Destroyin 


surmounting a Paper Weight, and Breaking 


¢ of Vermin, 


dition ot SES, 


















Superior Art and Manufacture which this Jug displays Their various Uses and Treatment, In-doors and Out: 








§. THE INFANT NEPTUN! Designed and Modelled by | including Practical Instructions in Horsemanship. To 
H. J. Townsend, 27s. in Parian The same will be executed | which is added, a TREATISE on HORSE-DEALING, 
in Silver wherein the maxim “ Caveat Emptor,” is enforced, and 


Des ened by R. Redgrave, 
»match, price 5s. each. 


uted in Porcelain 


6. A WATER 
A.R.A. price 2/1 
The Vase on asm 

7. The“ Bitten Tongur -A 
and Parian. welled by John 
Will also b 


in Glass given of some of the first legal and veterinary 
the question of Soundness and Unsound- 


By Nimrop. New Edition. 


a recital 
authorities on 
ness of Horses. 





ler scale will be exe 
MUSTARD-POT, 


Bell, 


in Porcelain 
The ficurs 
d plated metal mustard. pot 


applied to a silver winsome In post 8vo. with Plates and Wood-cuts, price 6s. 











. Bo ND bo N asa Seal or Paper if dle , } 
sates ” acta : r Ess knife Han * This is a cay | and seasonable book for the sports- 
*,.* Both 2 and 3 are characteristic appendag Ink man. It has all the appearance of being thrown off by 
stand, and were designed and modeclied by Jc M zealous and sensible sportsman, from his own knowledge.” 
Cundall and Mr. Barry keep the Seal Handle mounted in va Spectator. meee ‘ 
“. “ also be pul hee sroi ‘ | 
Tious style They will also b 1 in Bronze In a handsome volume, post 8vo. price 12s. with nume- 
4. A BEER-JUG in Parian emblematical of the Gather rous Illustrations on Wo and Steel, after Drawings 
s , ‘ of the : wed 
an, ae whe 4 . —— ra ‘ ~ a Desig ned by Hf by Cooper, Alken, Barenger, and Ferneley of Melton 
*.” The Gold Medal of the Society of Arts was awarded to Mowbray ere . —— _ 
Messrs. Minton and Co. the Manufacturers, for the Union of THE HORSE ND THE HOUND. 


8. A Pair of WOODEN BRACKETS carved ; in the style of > THE SHOOTER ~ HANDBOOK. » 
Grinling Gibbons by Taylor, Williuns, and Jordan, price 5!. 5s Being the Pre atise on Shooting contained in The Rod 

9. DOROTHEA, a Statuctte, in Parian. Modelled by John and the Gun. by the Author of “ The Oakleigh Shoot- 
Bell, price “/. 2s ing ¢ onl . = - 

10. UNA AND THE LION, or “ Purity,” a Statuette, De «* The “ Oakleigh Shooting Code ” is now withdrawn 
signed and Modelled by John Hell companion t Danecker’s | {0 cireulation, the present volume embracing all the 
Ariadne, or “ Voluptue a.” D ? contents of that work which the author deemed worthy 

The Lyon would n aN of preservation, as well as mu h new matter, the result 

Kut with her went slong of his enlarged experience and more matured opinions, 

Of her chaste person A. and C. Brack, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 
—Sre ss st © Qveene, booke 1. canto tr 

U. A BUST OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON in th \ ARRIAGE.—One half the world are deso- 
prime of life. Modetied by S eph, price HM. Ils. 6d | lately single, and the other, supposing them married, 
12. THE MILK JUG which wv ed the Prize awarded by | questionably contented. Diffidence, or a sense of right 
band co rd aoe ag Bey" 4 ——~ it — peg eee determine the former, and miscalculated hopes embitter 
Hunt and Roskill, 156,New BondStrect. = . the latter. The solitary one may shield himself under 

is the plea of caution and worldly prudence, and the tndis- 
Nearly Seasilte soluble, regret uncompromising hurry ; but the truth lies 

A SHAVING MUG, with brush and brash-dish en suite. | Geeper. Physical incapacity, and broken health, are the | 
Designed and Ornamented by Richard Redgrave, A-R.A great hindrances to domestic happiness and social con- 

A CHAMPAGNE GLASS. Designed and Ornamented with | tent. The dowry should not be the only settlement. | 
gilt enameliing, by HJ. Townsend Honour and justice demand that health should form an 

A FISH KNIFE AND FORK. Designed by John Rel item in the compact; it alone dignifies the alliance. 

A WINE GLASS AND PINGER GLASS. Designed and | Blighted hopes or neglect wound more sorely than po- 
ornamented in cnamelied colours by R. Redgrave, A.K.A verty or mistortune, Reader, if these surmises concern 

A BREAD OR CAKE DISH IN GLASS. Ornamented | YOU, Procure Dr. CCLVERWELL's little MEMOIRS, 
with gilt enamel by John Absolon } ON SINGLE AND MARRIED LIFE. 

A NEW SUPPER TRAY in papier maché, especially for | Published in 2 vols. ls. each ; by post, in stamps, 
decanters and glasses ; designed and ornamented by R. Ked ls. Gd. each. 
grave, A.K.A. with decanters and glasses en suite Let no imaginatively refined or prudish feeling deter 

A SET OF TABLE KNIVES and FORKS. Designed by | You, by their tithes, nor be hindered by misinterpretation 
R. Redgrave, A.RLA , of their supposed contents, trom obtaining them. They 

A PAPETIERKE, to be executed by Messrs. Jennens and | are not intended certainly fur mere idle curiosity, but 
Bettridge for the closet perusal of those more deeply interested ; to 

A SET OF DFE SSF RT KNIVES AND FORKS, to be exe whom they are offered as antagonistic to the empirical 
cuted by Messrs. Rodgers and Sor trash put forth on the above subjects by unqualified au- 

A BRITANNIA MI TAL TERAPOT, to be executed by thors, which, alone or together, are a disgrace to the age. 
Messrs. Dixon, after a design by KR. Redgrave, ARLA “4 Furthermore, two other little publications claim your 

A small MIRROR with lights. Designed by John Bell attention, (same price, ls. each ; by post, Is. 6d.) called 

TWO STATUERTTES OF RAYING CHILDREN, in WHAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOLD; and 
Parian. Modelled by John Bell, with appropriate brackets HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


but equal in quantity 








A BROWN EARTHENWARE JUG. Ornamented with They are not merely pamphlets, 
bas-reliefs emblematical of travelling, by H. J. Townsend to a library volume, nor are they the mere ephemeral 
A CHILIYS MUG, ornamented with engravi scribblings of the hour, but the study of the author's life, 
Guardian Angel. “ He tend thee under his wi who owes his present existence, health, and position, to 


shalld 
Lu 


thou shalt be safe By Kk twrave, A.R.A. the observance of the maxims he would inculcate—to do 
A SALAD FORK AND voee in Wood and Ivory unto others as he would be done unto—to live after na- 

Designed and Modelled by John Be ture’s laws—and to keep always on the “ sunny side of 
A BROOCH. in Parian. Modelled by John Bell; also a | the way.” 

TEA-CADDY SPOON, in Parian The above works may be had of SuHerwoop, 23, Pater- 











A DOOR WEIGHT, cast in Ivon. Modelled by John Bell noster Kow, CaRy % 147, Fleet Street; Mann, 39, 

| Cornhill; Nason, 457, West Strand; or direct (by post 

In Preparation or otherwise) from the Author, (who may be conferred 

“THE HAYFIELD,” after the Picture by W. Mulready, | With personally, mornings and evenings,) 10, Argyll 

-A. exhibited at the Royal Academy in is47. Painted ona | Place, Regent Street; and all Booksellers. 

Porcelain vase } " ‘ on " 

A GRATE, WITH CHIMNEY-PIECE, FENDER, AND Illustrated by 26 Anatomical Coloured Engravings on 

FIRE-IRONS en suite ; exhibiting a new combination of me Steel, ew E ses ayn ung ed to 196 pages. Just pub- 
tal and pottery. The Grate and Fender after the lished, 2s. 6¢., or by pos in post -stainps. 


patent of 6d. 
Mr. J. Sylvester , Tue SILENT FRIEND.—A’ Medical Work 
re aga of DECANTER STOPPERS. Designed by J. ¢ on the infirmities and decay of the system, and the 
THE APOSTLE a of mercury ; with remarks on Marriage. 
Sites ae LTCELLAR, in silver, Pexry and Co., 19, Berners Street, Oxford Street, 
; Published by the Authors; sold by W. STRANGE, 


abuse 
and L. 
London. 


Designed by R 





ae — CASE, » Metal and, Porcelain. Designed and 21, Paternoster Row hse! 
~ : > | The CORDIAL BALM of SYRIACUM is exclusively em- 
CANDLESIit KS, in Silver and Plat ad Metal | ployed in treating nervous debility, & , lls. and 33s. per bottle 
A TABLE TEAKETTLI | The eae mages vegas faye ESSENCE, a remedy 
A CHANDELIER for eruptions, &« s. and 3s. per bottle. PERRY'S PL 


AND CANDELABRA. 

_A DISH FOR THE DRAWINGROOM, to receive 

ing cards. Designed in Colours, by D. Maclise, R.A. 
AN ARM-CHAIR AND U ALL-CHAIR, in Wood Carving 


RIFYING SPECII te PILLS, 2s. %d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. per 
ascertain remedy in chronic inflammation of the bladder 

LOTION, 33s. a bottle. Cou 
Attendance daily at 19, Berners 


visit box, 


PERKY S PREVENTATIVE 
| sultation fee, if by letter, I 





The articles are sold by Mr. J. Cundall, 12, Old Bond Street; | Street, from 11 to 2, and 5 to 8; on Sundays from 11 to | 
by Messrs. Pau nd D. Colnmachi, 13, Pall Mall East ; Messrs Sela by Barclay and Sons, Farringdon street; W. B. Jones, 
Barry and son, I xyptian Hall, Piceadilly ; Mr. G. Bell, 186, | Kingston ; J. W. Tanner, Egham; S Smith, Windsor; J. B 


Shilleock, Bromley; 1 
Thos. Parkes, Woolwich ; 
Thurlby, High Street, 


Kiches, London street, Greenwich ; 
Ede and Co. Dorking; and John 
Romford; of whom may be had the 


Fleet Street ; Mr. J. Mortlock, 250, | xford Street ; Mr. J. Phil 
lips, 256 ane 259, th wd Street; Mr. J. Tennant, 149, Strand ; 
aad Mr. J. Green, (iate Brumby’s,) 19, Saint James's Street. 

A hen sent on receipt of a Postage-stamp. 


“ Silent Friend 








By R. | 


Author of “ Memoirs of the Court of 


Ry the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham, 


Addressed 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 


8, New Burlington Street, September 9th, 1847, 


MR. BENTLEY 
WILL PUBLISH 
DURING THE PRESENT MONTH. 


1. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MARK?’S REEF 
OR THE CRATER. A TALE OF THE PACIFIC. 
By J. Fentmone Coorenr, Esq. Author of “ The Pilot,” 
“The Pathfinder,” “ Ravensnest,’ 





In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


THE BUSHMAN; 


OR LIFE IN A NEW COUNTRY. 


In 2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits, 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT AND 


GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA, 


UNDER THE EMPERORS ALEXANDER 
AND NICHOLAS. 
J. i. Scunrrzver. 


4. 
In 1 vol, foolscap 8vo. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A 
GUARDSMAN. 


By CHARLES COZENS. 


5. 
THE STANDARD NOVELS, 


AGNES DE MANSFELDT, 
By T Coiiey Grattan, Esq. 
Will form the New Volume of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
Neatly bound and embellished, price 6s. (on the 30th inst.) 
6 
with Illustrations, 


RAMBLES IN SWEDEN AND 
GOTTLAND. 
WITH ETCHINGS BY THE WAY-SIDE. 
By SYLVANUsS, 
Author of “ Pedestrian Reminiscences at Home and 
Abroad, with Sketches of Country Life.” 


In 8vo. 


The following New Works are now 
Ready. 
1. 
Dedicated to the Royal Geographical Society. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Map and other Illustrations, 21s, 


1845-46. 

COMPRISING A om RNEY FROM WIYDAH, 
Through the Kingdom of Dahomey, to Adofoodiah in the 
Interior. ty Joun Duncan, late of the First Life 
Guards, and one of the late Niger Expedition, 

2. 
In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bound, 
NOTES OF A 


RESIDENCE AT ROME. 


By a Protestant Clergyman. Rev. M. Vicany, M.A. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 28s. 
LITERARY AND HISTORICAL 


MEMORIALS OF LONDON. 


By J. HENEAGE Jesse, Esq. 

gland,” “ George 

Selwyn and his Contemporaries,” “ The Pretenders 
and their Adherents,” &c. 








In 3 vo 


NORMAN’S BRIDGE; 
OR THE MODERN MIDAS, 
by the Author ot — milia Wyndham,” “ Father Darcy,” 
*The Two Old Men's Tales,” &c, 
5. 


Dedicated, by permission, to her 


8. post 8vo. 


Majesty. 


In post 8vo. unifory with Miss STRIcKLAND’s “ Lives of 


the Queen’s of England,” 10s. 6d. bd. with Portrait, 
MEMOIRS OF THE PRIVATE LIFE AND 
OPINIONS OF 





LOUISA, QUEEN OF PRUSSIA, 


CONSORT OF FREDERIC WILLIAM THE THIRD, 
By Mrs. CHARLES RichaRDson, 
6. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 10s. bound, with numerous Portraits 
from Original Pictures, The 


PROTESTANT REFORMATION 


IN FI CE; 
OR THE HISTORY THE HUGUENOTS. 


” “ Father Darcy,” 


*The Two Old Men’s Tales,” &c 


oF 


7. 
In post 8vo. 10s.6¢. FACTS AND 


FIGURES FROM ITALY. 


By Don JEREMY SAVONAROLA, a Benedictine Monk, 

during the last two Winters to CHARLES 

Being an Appendix to his “ Pictures.” 
5 


Dickens, Esq. 
Maps, &c. 32s. bound. 
THE HISTORY OF 


THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 


By W. H. Prescott, Esq. 


Author of “ The History of the Reign of Ferdinand and 


Isabella,” “ History of the Conquest of Mexico,” &c. 
RicHarD BeNnTLey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
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NEW Ramage te 
w ready, New Edition, ‘al 32mo. 
i E PARLI AMENTARY COMPANION 
(fifteenth year). By C. R. Dopp, Esq. Including full 
Biographical Accounts of every Member of the New Par- 
liament. 
WuitTAKeERr and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Now ready, in 8vo. with Illustrations, 14s. 
AMBLES IN SWEDEN and GOTTLAND, 


With Etchings by the Way-side. By SYLvanus, 
Author of “ Pedestrian Reminiscences at Home and 
Abroad, with Sketches of Country Life.” 

Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 

(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Now ready, in one large volume imperial 8vo. bound, 
rrice 18s. with Twelve Portraits in mezzotinto, &c. 
from original Pictures, 

7s PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA. 

With a Survey of the History, Condition, and Pros- 
pects of American Literature. By R. W. Griswop, Esq. 
Ricnarp BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


FENIMORE COOPER’S NEW STORY OF THE SEA. 
On the 25th inst. in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ARK’S REEF; or the Crater. 
A Story of the Pacific. By J. Fenrmone Coorer, 
Author of ** The Pilot,” “ Red Rover,” “ Ravensnest,” &c 
RicnarD Bent ey, New Burlington Street. 
*,* Orders should be forwarded immediately to prevent 
disappointment. 

NEW DEMONSTRATION IN GEOMETRY. 
Published this day, in 8vo. with Diagrams, 3s. sewed. 
)LEMENTS OF GEOMETRY: 

with a New Demonstration, not depending on any 
Postulate, that the Sum of the Angles of a Plane Trian- 
gle is equal to Two Right Angles. By J. D. 
London: LonemMan, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


On September 30th, price Is. ; post free, 4d. extra, 
LETTER TO THE QUEEN, entitled 
“A VOICE FROM WINDSOR”; containing im- 
portant information relating to the conduct pursued to 
wards the public at Windsor Castle, and to other matters 
connected with the Royal Residence, the convenience of 
her Majesty’s lieges, and the popularity of the Sovereign. 
By Veritas. 
London: W. STRANGE, 21, Paternoster Row, and all 
Booksellers. 1s. 


~~ Just Published, jn on smali post ng price 2s, 6d. with Y 


3 Engravings. 
HE HOME’ of SHAKSPERE. Illustrated 
and Described, By F. W. Farrnont, F.S.A. Author 
of “Costume in England,” and Member of the Archwo- 
logical Association. 
* The publication is both profitable and one from which 
the best read person about Shakspere will learn some- 


thing .”-—Athenceum. 
CuAapMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 
CHEAP EDITION OF THE NOVELS AND TAL ES 


OF SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART. 
ESSRS. CHAPMAN and HALL beg to 


announce that they are preparing for publication a 
CHEAP ISSUE of the NOVELS and TALES of Sir 
EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, corrected and revised 
throughout, and with new Prefaces by the Author, uni- 
form with the cheap edition of the works of Mr. Dickens. 

The first number, price Three Halfpence, and the first 
part, price Sevenpence, will be published simultaneously 
on the 30th of October next. Prospectuses will be ready 
for distribution with the periodicals on the 30th of Sep- 
tember. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 


On Tuesday next will be published, im 8vo. price 
10s. 6d. cloth, the Third Vol. of 


ISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S ENTIRE 
WORKS. New Edition, revise and corrected by 


the Rev. CHARLES Pace EpEN, M.A, Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


*,* Vol. IL. (the first in order of publication) contains | 


the Life of Christ ; Vol. IIL. the Holy Living and Dying. 

London: Longman and Co.; F. and J. Rivington; 
Hatchard and Son; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin and 
Co. ; J. Capes and Son; J. Bain; E. Hodgson ; H Wash- 
bourne ; H. G. Bohn; Bickers and Bush ; J. Van Voorst ; 
C. Dolman. Oxford. J. H. Parker. Cambridge : J. and 
J.J. Deighton ; Macmillan and Co. Liverpool : G. and J. 
Robinson. Birmingham: H. C. Langbridge. 


Just published, price 8s. with Key, 10s. 6d. 
( ERMAN IN ONE VOLUME; containing 

Va Grammar, Exercises, a Reading-book, and a Vo- 

cabulary of Synonymes. By Fatck LeBaun. 

“The plan of this book is clear, comprehensive, and 
thoroughly practical.”—Aédlas. 

“ We consider this volume to be without any compe- 
titor.”-—Sun. 

“It comprehends all that is necessary for well-grounded 
knowledge and rapid progress in the study.”—J/orning 
Chronicle. 

* To those who would attain a practical use of the lan- 
guage, with a moderate expenditure of time and labour, 
this work will be a welcome help.”—Jilustrated News. 

“ It is especially adapted for those who desire to edu- 
cate themselves.” — Critic. 

ALEXANDER BLACK, 8, Wellington Street North, Strand ; 
and at the Author’s Class-Rooms, 85, Newman Street, 
Oxford Street. 


Now ready, lzmo. cloth, 8s. Second Edition ; to which is 
added, a Sermon, preached at the Parish Church of 
Rotherham, on the occasion of the Visitation of the 
Venerable Archdeacon Creyke. (Published by request ) 


HIRTY SERMONS. By the Reverend 
AtrreD Gartry, M.A. Vicar of Ecclesfield. 

“* Sermons of a high and solid character, earnest and 
affectionate.” — Theologian. 

“ The most critical reader will fail to discern in these 
Sermons any traces of hasty composition. They are 
written with remarkable perspicuity, elegance, and force, 
and in a style purely English, formed upon the best 
models. And when we add, that the theological opinions 
are sound and Scriptural, we know not what else we need 
offer by way of recommending Mr. Gatty’s Sermons to 
our readers.”—John Bull. 

*,* The Visitation Sermon may be had separately, 
price 6d. 

London ; GeorGE BELL, 186, Fleet Street. 








NEW WORKS. 


TIE HUMAN BRAIN: its Structure, Phy- 

siology, and Diseases. With a Description of 

the Typical Forms of Brain in the Animal Kingdom. 

By Samvet Souxy, F.R.S. Senior Assistant-Surgeon 

to St. Thomas's Hos ital, and Lecturer on Clinical 
Surgery, &c. ieee Edition, greatly enlarged. 

8vo. with numerous Wood-cuts, 21s. 


OBSERVATIONS on Some of the PARTS 
of SURGICAL PRACTICE. Preceded by an In- 
quiry into the Claims that Surgery may be supposed 
to have for being classed as a Science. By J. P. 
Vincent, late Senior Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 8vo. [Jn October, 

II. 


The USE of the BODY in RELATION to 
the MIND. By Grorcre Moore, M.D. Member of 
the Royal College of Physicians, London, &c. 

New Edition. Post 8vo. 9s. 
IV. 

The POWER of the SOUL over the BODY, 
Considered in relation to Health and Morals. By 
GrorGe Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College 
of Physicians, London, &c. 

New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
% 

CHRISTIANITY: its perfect Adaptation to 
the Mental, Moral, and Spiritual Nature of Man. By 
ATHANASE Coat EREL, Pastor of the French Pro- 
testant Church in Paris. ‘Translated by the Rev. 
D. Davison, M.A. With an Introductory Notice of 
the State of the Protestant Church in France, by the 
Author. Post 8vo. [ Next week. 


vi. 

The Rev. R. A. F. BARRETT’S SYNOP- 
SIS of CRITICISMS on DISPUTED and DOUBT- 
FUL PASSAGES of the OLD TESTAMENT. Vol. 
Il. Part 2. Svo. IAs. { On October 1st. 

*,* Vols. I. and II. complete, 28s. each; or in 4 
half. volumes, 14s. each. [ To be continued Quarterly. 


vil. 


The HISTORY of GREECE. By the Rt. 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Sr. Davin’s (the Rev. 
Connor :TuHirtwa..). A New Edition, revised; 
with Notes and Maps. Vol. LV. 8vo. 12s. 

[Next Week. 


Vill. 
Dr. KENNEDY'S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
GRECE GRAMMATIC®  INSTITUTIO 


PRIMA. Rudimentis Etonensibus quantulum potuit 
immutatis Syntaxin de suo addidit B. H. KENNEDY, 
8." 12mo. 4s. Gd. 


1x. 

PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN 
ELEGIAC VERSE. Ad: upted, with references 
throughout, to the Syntax of Dr. Kennedy's Latin 
Grammar; ‘and accompanied by Marginal References 
to the works of the best Latin Poets. By the Rev. 
E. WaLvorp, M.A. Assistant Master of Tunbridge 
School. 12mo. [ Next Week. 


x. 


The VISIT of TIER MAJESTY QUEEN 
VICTORIA and his ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE 
ALBERT to the ISLAND of JERSEY, September 3, 
1846. In a Series of Twenty-five P lates, from Draw- 
ings by Joun Le Carecary, lithographed by L. 
HaaGue, and printed by Day and Son, Lithographers 
to the Queen. Elephant folio, 5/. 5s. half-bound. 

[Jn October. 
XI. 


A THISTORY of the ARCHITECTURE of 
the ABBEY CHURCH of ST. ALBAN, with especial 
Reference to the Norman Structure. By I. C. Buck- 
Ler and C. A. BuckLer. 8vo. with numerous IIlus- 
trations. 14s. [Jn October, 


xu. 


IBERIA WON: A Poem descriptive of the 
Peninsular War. With Impressions from recent 
Visits to the Battle Ground, and Copious Historical 
and Illustrative Notes. By T. M. Hucne s, Author 
of “ Revelations of Spain,” “* The Ocean Flower,” &e. 

Post 8vo. 10s. bd. 


xt. 


The SUGAR-PLANTER’S MANUAL: being 
a Treatise on the Art of obtaining Sugar from the 
Sugar Cane. By W. J. Evans, M.D. 8vo. 9s. 





London: Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, and 
LonGMaANS. 











HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXTIy, 
—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion ig 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 174, are requested 
to be sent to the Publishers’ by Thursday, the 23d, and 
BILLS by Saturday, the 25th instant. 

39, Paternoster Row. Septergber 18, 1847. 


: — $$. 
NNULAR ECLIPSE.—The “ Guardian,” 
of WEDNESDAY NEXT, SEPTEMBER 22d, will contain 
full particulars of the Annular Eclipse of the Moon that 
takes place on the 9th of October. 
Published every Wednesday, (price 6d.) at the Office, 
12, Wellington Street North. 
NEW HISTORICAL WORK BY G. P. R. JAMES, Ese, 
This day is published, in 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 42s, 
HE LIFE OF HENRY THE FOURTH 
KING OF FRANCE AND NAVARRE. ByG. 
P. R. James, Esq. Author of “ The Life and Times of 
Louis the Fourteenth.” 

“We earnestly recommend this very interesting and 
valuable work to our readers.”—Blackwood'’s Mag. Sept, 
T. and W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond Street, 
London. 


Bu Permission of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Maps, 
Plates, and Wood-cuts. 

ARRATIVE OF THE SURVEYING 
VOYAGE of H.M 8S. FLY, under the command of 
Captain BLackwoop, R.N. In Torres Strait, New 
Guinea, and other Islands in the Eastern Archipelago; 
together with an Excursion into the Interior of the 
Eastern Part of the Island of Java, during the years 
1842 to 1846. By J. Beere Jukes, M.A. Naturalist to 
the Expedition. 

“ To transcribe the titlepage of this book is sufficient 
to attract public curiosity towards it; to peruse the book 
itself, is to be rewarded with the knowledge of a mass 
of information, in which complete confidence can be 
reposed.”— Morning Herald. 

T. and W. Boones, Publishers, 29, New Bond Street, 

London. 


Just t published, 2 vols. h , hantocmncty bound, 12 Engray- 


I IGHLAND SPORTS AND HIGHLAND 
for the 


QUARTERS. By H. B. Hatt, Esq. 

* This book will be opportune reading just now, 
circulating libraries, which, since her Majesty’s tour, 
have doubtless been publishing up their old books about 
the Highlands.”—Zraminer. 

“ As a guide to shooting and fishing it is a safe one.”— 
Bell's Life. 

Hi. Hurst, Publisher, King William Street, Charing 

‘ross. 





Under the Especial Sanction of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admir ally, 

HE NAUTICAL GAZETTEER, 

or DICTIONARY of MARITIME GEOGRAPHY, 

The object of this Publication is to furnish the Naval 
Service with a Book of Reference, applicable to the lo- 
calities of the seas, embracing general and particular ac- 
counts of the coasts of the continents and islands of the 
world, with the roadsteads, harbours, navigable rivers, 
shoals, bars, rocks, channels, currents, &c.; together 
with the towns and cities approachable by shipping ; also 
the latitudes, longitudes, soundings, anchorages, and 
compass variations, with general sailing directions to 
and from the principal rovds; arran sed alphabetically, 
in six grand divisions of the oceanic surface, namely, 
the North Atlantic, the South Atlantic, the Indian Ocean, 
the North Pacific, the South Pacitic, and the Arctic and 
Antarctic Seas. The work will combine nautical with 
geographical information, and fourm a complete epitome 
of easy reference, adapted to the convenience of the Sea- 
man, useful in professional education, whether for the 
Royal or Commercial Navy, and advantageous in the 
countinghouse of the merchant, as well as in public 
libraries. It will be published in Monthly Parts, price 
2s. 6d., and will be completed in one large Volume. The 
First Part will appear on the Ist of October. 

London: H. Hurst, Publisher, King William Street, 
Charing Cross. Sold also by Norte and Co, Leadenhall 
Street; Bate, Poultry; and by all Booksellers in Town 

and Country. 








Dedicated, by permission, to Dr, Abercrombie. 
In 1 thick volume 8vo. double columns, price 14s, the 

Ninth Edition, Enlarged, Corrected, and Improved, of 

DICTIONARY of MEDICINE DESIGNED 

t FOR POPULAR USE, containing an Account of 
Diseases and their Treatment, including those most fre- 
quent in Warm Climates ; with Directions for Adminis- 
tering Medicines ; the Regulation of Diet and Regimen ; 
and the Management of the Diseases of Women and 
Children. By ALEXANDER Macactay, M.D., Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and Physi- 
cian-Accoucheur to the New Town Dispensary. 

« Just such a work as every head of a family ought to 
have on his book-shelf.”— Bri ~ Herald, 

ApaM and CHARLEs Back, —— ae ; and sold 
by all Booksellers, 





Just published, price 6d. by post, 10d. 

LLIViER’S PARLIAMENTARY AND 

POLITICAL DIRECTOR, containing Alphabetical 
Lists of the Members of the House of Peers and of the 
House of Commons, arranged in double columns, accord 
ing to their Political Opinions, with their Town Resi- 
dences ; an Alphabetical List of the Counties of England, 
and the Number of Members returned for each ; as well 
as an Analysis of the Strength of Parties. 

Of former editions of this little work, it was said to be 
“a most useful little publication. No one who takes an 
interest in the Parliamentary Debates should be without 

Also, price Is. 

‘OLLIV IER’S PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER OF 
CONTESTED ELECTIONS, Contrasting the Returns of 
1841 et seq. with those of the New Parliament. ¢ ‘ontain- 
ing the Registration of 1846, showing the Numbers 
Polled on both occasions for the successful or unsuccessful 
Candidates, and distinguishing their Political Principles. 
Published by Joun OLutvies, 59, Pall Mall. 








London: Printed by Josern Crayton, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the oftice of Rosert 
Patwer and Joseru Crayton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the , in the City of London; 
and Published by the aforesaid ¢ pu CLAYTON, 
lington Street, in the Precinet of the Savoy, Ser and, 
Couuty of Middlesex —Sarcapay, ldth Serrymven 1847. 





















